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Summary 

There are has been a significant increase in the number of 
Chinese migrants moving to Lhasa and other areas of the 
Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR), according to reports by 
local Tibetan sources. Some fifty reports, received over a 
twelve month period from March 1992 to March 1993, are 
analysed in detail in the TIN study, Tibetan Views of 
Immigration into Centra/ Tibet 1992-3. The study, which is 
a compilaiton of reports from Tibet, was completed in April, 
1993. 

The Tibetan reports claim that there has been a marked 
increase in the number of Chinese coming into Central Tibet, 
and that the quality of life for Tibetans has declined as a 
result. They point to indicators of cultural and social decline 
amongst Tibetans, which they associate with the increase in 
migration. In addition they allege that the Government and a 
leading UN development agency has been involved directly 
or indirectly in encouraging the migration process. 

Most reports describe the increase in migration of Chinese 
entrepreneurs into Tibetan towns, many of whom could, in 
theory, be relatively short term residents. But several 
reports, in most cases ones which are relatively detailed and 
precise, refer to preparations being made in rural areas of 
Central Tibet for settlement by non-Tibetan agriculturalists. 
Rural settlement by non-Tibetans is almost certain to be mid- 
to long-term and would have a radical impact on the existing 
political and economic character of those areas. 

Although large numbers of Chinese migrants have been 
settling for some years in Eastern Tibet, and in some towns 
in Central Tibet (the TAR), this is the first time there have 
been signs of significant settlement of Chinese long-term 
migrants in rural areas of Central Tibet. 

It remains unclear from the evidence in these reports 
whether the Chinese authorities are deliberately encouraging 
or initiating the flow of migrants into Tibet. Current 
economic policies in China would attract large numbers of 
petty entrepreneurs even without further central policy 
moves. However, the relative ease with which Chinese 
people are able to migrate to the TAR strongly suggests 
official encouragement' of immigration into the region, 


although it does not suggest that the Chinese Government 
has cynically initiated that trend. 

The Chinese Government publicly approves of Chinese 
migration into Tibet, which it has frequently praised as an 
aid to Tibetan development. In one recent example Jiang 
Zemin, during his visit to Dingbat (which includes parts of 
North-Eastern Tibet) in July 1993, praised "individuals who 
had left their homes in coastal and other regions to 
contribute to Qinghai's economic and social development", 
according to Xinhua on 21st July 1993. However, official 
praise is directed towards the migration of non-Tibetan 
administrators, technicians and now entrepreneurs, which it 
says is temporary: it has not admitted a policy position on 
the movement of non-Tibetan settlers or agriculturalists to 
Central Tibet. 

Shop Construction 

One indicator of active Government encouragement of 
migration has been the construction of hundreds of small 
shops on land operated by government departments in 
towns in the TAR. These shops, which mushroomed in 
1992, appear to be priced beyond the resources of local 
Tibetans, and are reported to be taken up almost entirely by 
migrant traders. Traders and entrepreneurs represented the 
fastest growing category of Chinese migrants in Tibet in 
1992, according to the reports. 

By June the phenomenon of shop construction was reported 
in cities other than Lhasa. According to one Tibetan in Lhasa 
"new shops are being built not only in Lhasa, but in 
Gyantse, Shigatse and Tsetang too. All are built within the 
compounds of (government) offices, where the compounds 
face the main road." isixei; sth jun* 19921 

Immigrant traders were also said to have been issued with 
business permits unusually quickly, further indicating 
government involvement in promoting their influx into the 
TAR. "The Tibetans need to submit their bio-data and 
relevant papers to apply for a job, a shop or travel permit, 
but the Chinese need just to apply," said one Tibetan. 

I6.4(XR); 31m August 19921 
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immigrant traders were also said to have been issued with 
business permits unusually quickly, further indicating 
government involvement in promoting their influx into the 
TAR. "The Tibetans need to submit their bio-data and 
relevant papers to apply for a job, a shop or travel permit, 
but the Chinese need just to apply," said one Tibetan. 

I6.4IXR); 31st August 1992). 

One Tibetan was told by some Chinese migrants that 
migrant settlers would be eligible for bank loans from the 
state bank. "These Chinese are given the option of settling 
in any part of the TAR. Those Chinese who want to promote 
their business in Tibet are given a loan from the Bank of 
China," said the Tibetan, who claimed that local Tibetans 
found it hard to raise capital. 

The Chinese authorities have claimed that the number of 
Chinese administrators in the TAR would be progressively 
reduced, but an increasing number of Chinese administrators 
are reported to be taking up positions at county level in 
Tibet. The significance here is not the increase in numbers, 
but the political implications of the increasing appointment 
of Chinese officials to posts at such a low level, which until 
now have almost always been left in the hands of Tibetans. 

One typical report described this development, although it 
probably exaggerated the numbers involved: "3,000 Chinese 
officials are coming to Tibet under the socialist propaganda 
campaign and to assist the farmers. Indirectly they are 
coming to take over the key positions in the TAR. They will 
be stationed in all parts of the TAR and will replace all 
Tibetans who hold the position of Party Secretary at county 
level and above," said the report. 

The appointment of Chinese to these posts suggests a 
radical shift in the political character of the Chinese 
presence in Tibet. Some Tibetan sources in Beijing claim 
that the decision to appoint Chinese at county level was 
taken because it was feared that the influx of Chinese 
migrants would be unacceptable to the existing Tibetan 
cadre force. 

Preparations for Agricultural Settlement 

Prior to 1992 Chinese immigration to the TAR was restricted 
mostly to Lhasa and other major trading or administrative 
centres. The introduction of agricultural settlers to rural 
areas represents a significant shift in immigration patterns. 

There are so far no reports of Chinese having actually 
moved into an area, but there are numerous accounts 
dealing with the preparatory transactions leading to rural 
settlement. 

In July 1992, Tibetans noted that administrative decisions 
had been taken to target particular rural areas for settlement 
or mass land-leasing by Chinese migrants. "It was decided in 
a Regional Government meeting in June 1992 that 10,000 


Chinese are to settled in the area of Phenpo Lungdang 
[Lhasa valley] very soon. This could be a trial; similar 
projects are planned for other areas. They will be farmers," 
said one report. 

Another report from Shigatse stated that agricultural land in 
Emagang in Namling County had been set aside for some 
"20,000 immigrants". 

Several reports suggested that the settlement preparations 
are linked to an irrigation project being conducted by the 
World Food Programme (WFP), a United Nations agency. 

Initial reports in mid-1992 about the WFP project (known as 
the "3357", part of the "One River, Two Streams" Project) 
focussed on the employment of Chinese and technicians and 
administrators and labourers by the project. Two months 
later reports began to focus on the link between the WFP 
project and the selection of target areas for agricultural 
settlement. 

"The Chinese government is planning to settle about 
110,000 Chinese in Tibet, and one way is through this 
[WFP] project..." said one report. "Some Chinese settlers 
[told me] that the 3357 project aims to settle 130,000 
Chinese in Tibet" said another report. 

The WFP disputes this claim, and argues that the areas in 
question are outside its project areas and under the aegis of 
the "One River, Two Streams" project. There is uncertainty 
amongst officials in Lhasa as to the exact definitions of the 
areas covered by the two projects. 

Tibetan fears of Social Decline 

Unemployment, a shortage of school places, social 
degeneration and marginalisation are among the effects of 
the influx of Chinese immigrants into the TAR reported by 
Tibetans who contributed to the TIN study. 

"It is already over populated here and this is leading to 
unemployment, shortage of accommodation, price rises in 
essential commodities and shortage of places in schools. At 
present there are about 40 schools in Lhasa and about 60% 
of the places in the classes are reserved for Chinese" said 
one report, isixci; m« v 1992] 

Other reports from Tibet refer to the social problems that 
have resulted from the new wave of migration. Traders, 
often uneducated, are highlighted as being particularly 
disruptive. 

"Thousands of Chinese are settling in Lhasa every year. 
Most of them seem to be traders and tailors. Hundreds of 
them are jobless," said one report sent to TIN in March 
1992. "[They are] another problem for society. They carry 
out theft, robbery, murder, whoring and what not for their 
living". 


1. Introduction 

This compilation looks at accounts of the increasing 
movement of Chinese settlers and workers into Central Tibet 
in the period 1992-1993. The collection is somewhat 
unusual in that it is based purely on one type of source: 
reports by informed Tibetans in Lhasa. This is a source 
which has not often been addressed in detail before, but 
which provides an important perspective on the current 
process of Chinese immigration into Tibet. The Tibetans' 
reports claim that there has been a marked increase in the 
number of Chinese coming into Tibet, and that the quality of 
life for Tibetans has declined as a result. In addition they 


allege that the Government and a leading UN development 
agency has been involved directly or indirectly in 
encouraging the migration process. 

1.1 Method 

The reports which form the basis of this compilation were 
provided by Tibetans in Lhasa. They provide information of 
three kinds: 
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- indications of the attitudes and feelings of a section of the 
Tibetan population affected by changes in Chinese 
immigration patterns 

- details about changes in immigration patterns at the micro¬ 
level, for example in certain villages 

- examples of non-formal or low-visibility moves by the 
Government to facilitate or respond to these changes, for 
example verbal instructions or requests made by officials at 
local meetings 

This form of information is primary in the true sense: it tells 
us what is experienced by the people most affected by 
shifts in the immigration patterns, and how they view those 
shifts. At the same time it is subjective and unconfirmed, 
and limited in range and access. Some of the informants, 
who often take considerable risks in daring to communicate 
anti-government opinions, may be motivated by strong 
political views. So we cannot be sure how representative 
these experiences are of Tibetans in general. Without 
conducting widespread surveys it is hard to verify this 
material, or to check whether people in other social classes 
and in other areas of Tibet have similar attitudes to the 
informants used in this report. 

However, other sources tend to confirm the value of the 
sources used here, suggesting that the concern about 
Chinese immigration is widespread amongst Tibetans, and a 
major source of political discontent. Indications of this can 
be gleaned from sources such as interviews with recent 
escapees from Tibet, or from posters and leaflets distributed 
by underground groups in Lhasa. Because time has been 
short these have not been assessed in detail in this report, 
but they give a very similar picture of the events and 
perceptions described here, although usually with, in the 
case of refugee interviews, a longer time lag or, in the case 
of posters, less detail. 

The form of primary information used here is important, 
some would say indispensable, because it allows us to 
construct a "bottom-up" description of what is happening in 
Tibet in this respect, rather than a "top-down" view 
constructed from policy statements made by Chinese 
officials. The senior Tibetan official in the local Tibetan Party 
Committee, Raidi, described allegations of Chinese 
settlement in Tibet as "groundless" i Xinhua, 22nd M»rch 1993 /swb 
24th March 19931, suggesting that the Chinese Government has 
taken a policy decision that allegations of demographic shift 
should be denied in all cases, and evidence suppressed 
wherever possible. This makes it even harder than usual to 
construct a "top-down" model of what is happening in Tibet. 

The information compiled here should be compared to two 
other sources, some of which have already been studied 
elsewhere: 

i) Official Chinese statements, which indicate a major 
change in policy in the spring of 1992 (see for example 
indicators of Change in Immigration Policy, TIN News 
Compilation 2nd October 1992). In these statements 
Chinese officials publicly stated that there was a lack of 
personnel in Tibet with the necessary experience to advance 
the new economic reforms. 

ii) Accounts by tourists (see for example Western 
Eyewitness: Construction, TIN News Compilation, 2nd 
October 1992, and press reports) during the same period. 
These accounts refer to marked increases in the number of 
new large-scale building projects both in urban and rural 
areas, and a visible increase in Chinese peddlers and shop 
owners in major towns. 

The reports here, and the recent increase in Chinese 
immigration, as far as we know concern only what is 
happening in Central Tibet, that is the Tibet Autonomous 
Region, and specifically in Lhasa and in the Lhasa valley. 
They do not give a picture of the situation in Amdo or Kham. 


The Tibetan reports concerning immigration in 1992 are 
presented in Parts 4 and 5 of this compilation. They are 
preceded in Parts 2 and 3 by a survey of the immigration 
situation before 1992. The references given after each 
quotation are TIN reference numbers, and are followed by 
the date on which the report originated in Tibet. 

1.2 Evaluation 

The source material used in this compilation is not presented 
as verified information; TIN has not yet been able to check 
or confirm it. Details of happenings in a particular village or 
government office in Tibet cannot be verified without 
extensive work, which might in addition put people at risk 
by drawing attention to them. But the Tibetans who have 
been cited here have in the past have been found to be 
extremely accurate about events within their own gambit of 
experience, and well informed. Their information where it 
gives details of local events should on no accounted be 
discounted, and is likely to be substantiated in due course. 

Primary sources offer their greatest value in presenting local 
attitudes and in collecting factual information about local, 
knowabie quantities, such as the number of people in a 
certain street. In general it is wise to assume that global 
figures, such as the number of shops in Lhasa, are 
speculative or impressionistic, with relative rather than 
absolute value. 


2. Preparations for immigration 

2.1 Infrastructure development 

This compilation examines reports that since Spring 1992 
there has been a significant increase in the number of 
Chinese migrants moving to Lhasa and other areas in the 
Tibet Autonomous Region (TAR). That increase is linked by 
most people to the economic reform drive initiated by Deng 
Xiaoping in the spring of 1992, and in fact the numbers of 
migrants in Lhasa do seem to have increased markedly after 
that date. But it is clear from the reports that preparations 
for such an influx, whether advertent or not, had been made 
much earlier. 

Population movement depends on the capacity of the 
available infrastructure to move people from one place to 
another. A major railway project which proposed to extend 
the Xining-Golmud rail line to Lhasa was written into the 
1980 plans for the development of Lhasa, but was 
postponed in September 1987, apparently through lack of 
funds. The plan has not been abandoned. 

It must be assumed that if the rail line to Lhasa is ever 
constructed population movement into Central Tibet would 
be significantly accelerated. Until then immigrants are 
limited to road and air transport. 

2.2 Airports 

The airport at Lhasa (Gonggar airport) was upgraded in 
1992 by a huge investment of 268 million yuan (US $50), 
which allowed the runway to be extended to 4,000 meters, 
and widened to 60 metres. The authorities say that this 
expansion of the airport, making it the longest in China, is 
needed to "enable Gonggar airport to accommodate large 
passenger planes such as Boeing 747's". [ China Daily, 
Beijing, 4th Oct 1991, p 3, Lhasa Airport Improvements to 
boost Tourism < D)]. 

The investment is part of a plan to increase the number of 
overseas tourists to "to over 75,000 per year between 
1996-2000": (in 1992 the total number of tourists was 
20,000), but it may also serve to facilitate population 
movements. 

The Chinese authorities have said that the airport upgrade is 
also intended to increase traffic between China and Tibet: 
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According to local CAAC officials, the completion of the 
country's longest runway and the huge passenger building 
will enable the airport to handle more domestic flights in 
the future, promoting Tibet's tourism industry and 
enhancing economic ties with other parts of the country. 

I China Daily, Beijing, 4th Oct 1991, p 3, Lhasa Airport Improvements to boost 
Tourism], 

China also announced during the visit of General Secretary 
Jiang Zemin in July 1990 that the airport at Chamdo, which 
is not open to tourists, would be upgraded to increase the 
amount of internal civilian traffic. This upgrade is likely to 
have considerable impact on population movement in the 
area, which in addition would be almost invisible to outside 
observers since neither the airport nor the area are open to 
tourists. 

2.3 Roads 

The road system in Tibet has been subject to constant 
rebuilding and improvement in the last few years. 

Improvements on the 748 kilometre stretch of road from 
Chamdo to Nagchu, which connects Sichuan to Lhasa, were 
completed in October 1990 after 3 years of work, according 
to a Xinhua report on 29th October 1 990. 

A key section of the road linking Lhasa to Shigatse, the 
second major town in the Tibet Autonomous Region, was 
opened in December 1990 after 4 years work and 100 
million yuan (about US $20 million) investment. Xinhua 
again described this as "a breakthrough in the history of 
China's road construction" Xinhua, Lhasa, 11th December 
1990). The development is significant given that there are 
reports of major immigrant settlement projects in areas such 
as Emagang, which lie close to this road. 

In early 1992 "thousands of workers assembled" in Tibet to 
begin "a mammoth renovation project" improvement of the 
main road which runs from Golmud in Qinghai to Lhasa, due 
to be finished by 1995 at a cost of 700 million yuan (about 
US $130 million) [ Xinhua , 20th May 1992]. This is the road 
which carries 85% of the goods going in and 95% of those 

out Of the TAR I Xinhua, 15th January 19931. 

It is likely that a similar proportion of the migrants entering 
Tibet also use this road, which the Chinese call the Qinghai- 
Tibet highway, either taking buses or hitching rides on 
goods trucks. 

Tibetans in Lhasa were aware even in late 1990 of the 
unusual effort being expended on road-building, and were 
openly concerned about the possible reasons for it. They 
report having heard that the work, at least on extending the 
roads around Shigatse, was being done by military labour: 

Preparations are in force to receive 80,000 PLA in 
Shigatse by land in 1991. We don't know how many more 
will be airlifted to Shigatse. The reason is simple: to 
construct roads. / feet these troop movements could be 
going on all over Tibet. God knows what the motive is." 

I3IZD), 27th November 19901 

As with the airport construction, the road development was 
usually presented by Xinhua in terms of boosting the tourist 
trade. In fact other factors may be of greater significance in 
the decision to make these sizeable investments in 
infrastructure. 

Military considerations are believed by many observers to be 
still a priority in planning in Tibet; the report that the 
building, at least around Shigatse, was done by military 
forces emphasises that underlying priority. 

Economic development is currently high on the 
Government's agenda and must also have influenced the 
decision, particularly since the extraction of minerals from 


Tibet has been long delayed by the lack of road or rail 
connections. The lure of raw resources for China's East 
Coast industries is almost certain to be a dominant factor in 
the investment decision. 

The Chinese may also have wanted to improve road 
communications with the TAR in order to allow enhanced 
economic penetration of the area by mainland Chinese 
market forces, both in terms of domestic trade with 
mainland China, and of trade with Nepal, and in the future 
India and Bhutan. It is conceivable, but not provable at this 
stage, that the Chinese authorities see economic penetration 
as a policy tool in dealing with political unrest in Tibet. 
Economic development has been at the heart of their 
rhetoric on Tibet since not long after the invasion, and was 
re-stated as such at the outset of the negotiation process 
with the Dalai Lama in 1979; Party Secretary Jiang Zemin 
identified it as one of the two priorities in China's Tibet 
policy, in conjunction with security control. 

The connection between development and security in 
Chinese policy making has not been proven but offers a 
credible explanation of many of its decisions for the region. 
If the two are conceived in tandem, it is probable that 
economic development is serving two functions: firstly, it 
erodes Tibetan traditional beliefs by introducing materialism 
and in particular consumerism, thus destroying religious, 
collective and it is hoped nationalist beliefs. Chinese theory 
rests, or claims to rest, on the assumption that religious 
belief is the key to nationalist unrest. 

Secondly, economic development leads directly to increased 
investment and to a flow of cheap labour and capital into an 
area, which means in this case a flow of Chinese into an 
area. This has always had security implications in Chinese 
history: the policy of settling large numbers of Chinese, 
mainly unskilled and agricultural workers, in sensitive border 
areas for security purposes has been open policy in China 
since at least the time of the Empress Dowager Ci Xi, who 
in the 1890s ordered Chinese peasants to re-populate the 
Amur basin in order to sustain an Chinese army in 
Manchuria against Russian incursions. 

The founding of the Production and Construction Corps from 
de-mobbed remnants of the Red Army in 1952 reflected an 
explicit policy in Xinjiang of combining economic 
development with security enhancement. Members of the 
Corps, numbering well over a million, still have to engage in 
repair military or militia-style exercises in Xinjiang as well as 
pursue other objectives in their other capacity as agricultural 
and industrial pioneers. 

It is not possible to say if enhancing demographic mobility 
was in itself a direct objective in the decision to upgrade the 
infrastructure of the TAR. Certainly the attempt to attract 
investment in large-scale mining and manufacturing projects 
in the TAR must depend on being able to guarantee a supply 
of cheap labour as well as transport facilities to move goods 
in and out of the region. The upgrading of the infrastructure 
must have had an effect directly or indirectly through 
increasing market penetration the potential for the influx of 
Chinese into the TAR. 


3. Migration Patterns 
3.1 Before 1992 

There have been complaints from Tibetans about Chinese 
population movement into central Tibet since at least 1983, 
when Tibetans began to report that the numbers of 
immigrants were increasing. This increase was politically 
sensitive because it came only three years after the then 
Party Secretary, Hu Yaobang, had announced that a large 
number of Chinese personnel would be withdrawn from the 
TAR. 
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Reports from Central Tibet before 1992, however, were not 
essentially concerned with quantities: they did not stress the 
presence of huge numbers of Chinese in the TAR. There has 
not been any corroboration in reports available to TIN of the 
exile claim that there were already over 2 million Chinese in 
the TAR before 1992. However, the figures given by the 
exile Government for Kham and Amdo may provide a more 
useful reflection of conditions there. 

The complaints from Tibetans referred to towns, and then 
only to major trading or administrative centres such as 
Chamdo, Shigatse and Lhasa. Even the small towns which 
are the capitals of Chinese xian, or counties, had very few 
Chinese residents; in most xiang, or village clusters, called 
townships in official Chinese translations, there were 
probably no Chinese at all. 

Almost certainly there were very few Chinese in any rural 
areas in the TAR. before 1992 except possibly in Kongpo, in 
south-eastern Tibetan (called Linzhi by the Chinese), where 
there is a concentration of factories and timber mills. All 
other reports of Chinese settlement, and even of temporary 
residence in the TAR., before 1992 are confined to urban 
concentrations. 

By 1992 the parameters of Chinese demography in Tibet 
had become relatively clear, and five separate categories of 
Chinese arriving in the TAR were discernible, with two types 
or modulations of each category. The categories are: 

A. Military 

B. Cadres/Professionals 

C. Traders/Entrepreneurs 

D. Urban or Unskilled Labourers 

E. Agricultural Landholders 

The two types within each category are: 1. Temporary 
2. Settled. 

3.2 Category A 

Little is known about the precise numbers of Chinese in 
category A (Military), almost all of whom are of type 1 
(Temporary). Their case is not dealt with in this report. A 
large number of Chinese soldiers have been living in Tibet on 
temporary assignments since the invasion, and in 1983 
some contingents of the newly formed People's Armed 
Police, many of them de-mobbed soldiers, were deployed in 
Tibet. In 1992 there were reports based on official 
documents that the numbers of military actually deployed in 
the region had been cut drastically to about 40,000 men, 
apparently as a result of logistical and morale problems in 
the forward bases, and because greatly improved 
communications and rapid response training had enabled the 
military to respond quickly from its inland bases to any crisis 
in Tibet. 

3.3 Category B 

The invasion in 1950-51 involved a major influx of category 
B (Cadres/ Professionals) Chinese, who were brought in to 
administer the territories conquered by the army. Many of 
these were type 2 (Settlers) in effect and stayed for thirty 
years in the region - Mao Rubai, for example, the vice- 
Governor of Tibet, and the highest ranking Chinese official in 
the Tibet Government, has been in Tibet since the 1950s. 
But like others of this group, known as the "Old Tibet 
Comrades", Mao and his contemporaries remain essentially 
type 1 (Temporary residents) in that they often return to 
their homes in China on retirement or have their children 
born and educated in mainland China. Mao Rubai, for 
example, is reported to have sent his family to live in China 
in 1991 or 1992. 

After Hu Yaobang's visit in 1980 the emphasis was shifted 
to development, and more technicians were brought into the 
region to work on infrastructural projects; these are 
perceived by the Chinese as belonging to the same category 


as administrators and indeed are often also party cadres. 
Although Hu withdrew a significant number of 
administrators from Tibet the development projects he 
initiated, particularly the "Help Tibet Prosper" Campaign, led 
to each Chinese province sending delegations of technicians 
and some workers to build infrastructural projects in Tibet, 
of which the best known was the Holiday Inn. Others came 
as doctors or scientists. However, these technicians and 
professionals, like most of the administrators, are thought to 
have been type 2 (Temporary), either staying on 3 year or 8 
year contracts. These people lived almost entirely in the 
main towns of Tibet. 

From about 1982 a small number of Chinese intellectuals 
and artists fleeing the relative rigours of life in China joined 
the cadres in Lhasa. Treatment of Chinese intellectuals was 
more relaxed in Tibet, and they openly regarded the Tibetans 
as having more cultural vigour - albeit of a brutish sort - than 
the Chinese. 

Official figures for the Chinese population in the TAR - cited 
in March 1993 as being at an all-time low of 66,000 -almost 
certainly refer only or mainly to Category B2 or perhaps 
some B1 (Cadres/ Professionals). There is certainly no 
inclusion of Category (Military) and probably no inclusion of 
the other categories either. Figures cited by the exile Tibetan 
Government refer to all categories, and to the TAR plus 
Kham and Amdo. 

3.4 Category C 

During the mid-1980s the growing number of B1 
(Temporary administrators and technicians) created a market 
for consumer goods which were supplied by a growing 
number of category C (Entrepreneurs/Traders), selling 
vegetables, cheap clothes, running shoes, and consumer 
goods. These people, who had been encouraged by the 
1979 economic reforms in China to set up private 
businesses, are almost always type 1 (Temporary) migrants, 
probably returning seasonally to collect more goods, and 
probably coming to Tibet without their families. 

However, a significant number of Chinese entrepreneurs, 
attracted also by the growing tourist trade in Lhasa, which 
went from 1,500 visitors per year in 1980 to 43,000 by 
1987, started restaurants or road side cafes in the main 
towns. These people have invested capital in their 
restaurants and may be expected to stay years rather than 
months in Tibet. In 1990 and 1991 there were reports of 
these road side enterprises springing up along the main 
trucking routes into Tibet. 

3.5 Category D 

Category D (Urban or Unskilled Labourers) arrived in Tibet 
during the "Help Tibet Prosper" Campaign during the mid- 
1980s, seconded from Chinese provinces for the 45 key 
projects which were under construction at that time. In fact 
many of these labourers might be involved in rural areas as 
road-builders or miners, but would be unlikely to become 
part of the rural community. 

The backbone of heavy labour on infrastructure projects had 
been done by the army in the 1950s, and is still performed 
by them in some areas. There are important but unconfirmed 
reports of large numbers of temporary Chinese labourers 
being used on timber felling projects in Eastern and South 
Eastern Tibet since the 1960s. The official population 
figures for Kongpo show a distinct concentrations of 
Chinese ex-patriates in the region, and Chinese officials have 
confirmed that there are acknowledged clusters of unskilled 
labourers working in timber mills, logging camps or other 
industries in Kongpo. 

Chinese labourers continued to come to Tibet during the 
1980s in relatively small numbers to work on road 
maintenance and on construction projects in the towns. In 
some documented cases there was a mobility between 
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category D1 and Cl or D1 - that is, Chinese were able to 
get permits to trade in Tibet, or even to get official posts, 
after some time spent in the region as a road worker, 
usually through the intercession of a relative in a 
government department. All category D migrants are 
assumed to be type 1 (Temporary) in the absence of any 
other evidence, although those who shift to category C or D 
may stay for much longer periods. 

3.6 Category E 

Category E (Agricultural Landholders) are by definition long¬ 
term migrants, and so will almost certainly be type 2 
(Settlers), although it is possible that in the early stages of 
settlement some may keep strong ties with the home areas, 
and aim to return there when they grow old. As far as TIN 
records go, there are very few accounts, if any, of Category 

Key: 


E (Agricultural Landholders) in the TAR, although there are 
many in Kham and Amdo. There were two accounts of 
individual settlers acquiring land near Lhasa in 1991, and an 
explosion of accounts, mostly describing preparations for 
Chinese settlers to acquire land, in 1992. 

3.7 Diagram 

A crude diagram of this pattern of migration would look 
something like this, with type 1 (temporary) migrants in 
lower case and type 2 (settlers) in upper case. Thus lower 
case "e" represents temproary agricultural migrants, and 
upper case "E" represents agricultural settlers. The 
diagramm represents an estimate of the changing types of 
migrants to Central Tibet, and there is no attempt here to 
guess at the actual numbers involved. 


a - Military UPPER CASE - Settler* 

b - Cadres/Professional* lower case - Temporary migrants 

c - Traders/Entrepreneurs 
d - Urban or Unskilled labourers 
e - Agricultural Landholders 
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It is category Cl (Temporary traders) migrants that have 
increased most dramatically during 1992. It should be 
recalled, however, that this is the most conspicuous 
category of migrants, since they can be seen in large 
numbers sitting on the streets of Tibetan towns or opening 
shops and restaurants on main streets. Other categories are 
not immediately visible to Tibetans other than those with 
whom they live or work. 

The cadre class, category B, also seems to have increased 
in the 1992 personnel shifts, but here the numbers are not 
so important: it is the positions being occupied by the recent 
Chinese cadre migrants which are of significance, since 
some are being sent to administrative positions in rural 
areas, a trend which was believed to have ceased some 
years earlier. 

But the essential significance of the 1992 reports is not that 
the numbers increased in any one of these categories, but 
that the number of categories increased: before 1992 there 
were no virtually no reports of agricultural landholders, 
settled or temporary, in the TAR. Category E migrants are a 
new phenomenon in Central Tibet. In addition, they are the 
only category which is likely to be generally of type 2 - 
settlers rather than temporary migrants. This is one of the 
principal reasons that the 1992 demographic shifts are of 
special significance. 

3.8 Language 

Complaints about the Chinese urban presence before 1992 
did not usually refer to the problem of numbers of people; 
neither do they refer to settlement or to rural workers. The 
Chinese in Central Tibet were viewed mainly as temporary 
residents, although the time that they spent in Tibet might 
be years rather than months. Reports by Tibetans before 
1992 accordingly focussed on issues of sinicisation rather 
than on numbers. In particular they dealt with the 
dominance of Chinese language. 


One report in March 1992 was typical of earlier ones which 
described these concerns: 

Tibetan language is proving [of] no use in official business. 
Everything is in Chinese. After 1987 the Chinese changed 
the language policy and declared a dual language policy. 
Not a single department is applying this policy. It is [all in] 
Chinese. I24IZX); March 19921 

There were frequent and well documented reports even from 
areas below county level where no Chinese lived that a 
meeting would be carried out in Chinese if a Chinese person 
- usually a visiting official - was present or even entered the 
room. This dominance of Chinese language in official 
transactions reflects, firstly, intimidation - Tibetans need the 
official to know what they are saying to avoid the risk of 
being suspected of criticising the Party. Secondly, it 
demonstrates the penetration of Category B (Cadres/ 
Professionals) migrants into powerful positions within the 
Tibetan administration, with a power probably 
disproportionate to their numbers. 

3.9 Positive Discrimination 

Tibetans were also aware before 1992 that the Chinese 
were entitled to various benefits and considerations which 
made it much easier for them to move to Tibet and to 
operate there. One report in December 1991 noted that 
there were more controls over Tibetan migrants in Lhasa 
than over Chinese ones; 

It seems easy for Chinese to get to Tibet, whereas 
Tibetans by contrast face any hurdles in Chinese 
provinces. In Lhasa the Chinese population is increasing 
abnormally. Tibetans need to have permission to stay in 
Lhasa and have to indicate the purpose of their visit. But 
the Chinese seem to be free to settle in any part of Tibet. 
I2IZS); 11th December 19911 
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This remark about the relative difficulty of movement in 
Chinese provinces is significant, since the laxity of 
immigration controls in Tibet - which as an autonomous 
region in theory has more powers than a province over 
trends such as population movement (see the Report of the 
Austrian Legal Delegation to Tibet, September 1 992, to be 
published 1993) - is one of the key indicators that there may 
be official policy sanction for immigration into Tibet. 

This is not to suggest that there is a constant fluw into 
Tibet or that there is a clear evidence of official policy in this 
area. Theere were some delays in the movement of Chinese 
into Tibet, but these seemed temporary, and were designed 
to avoid disruption of public ceremonies in Lhasa: 

Thousands of Chinese are coming or being sent from 
China from Germu [Golmud] via Nagchu into Tibet. They 
are being detained at Germu because of the 1st May 1992 
[official holiday] and other activities in Tibet. They will get 
in by mid-May 1992. There are already hundreds of them 
in Lhasa, Shigatse and Gyantse. |6(XA); 2nd May 19921 

Tibetans, it seemed needed to show more documents than 
Chinese in order to get travel permits: 

The Tibetans need to submit their bio-data and relevant 
papers to apply for a job, a shop or a travel permit, but the 
Chinese need just to apply. They can travel in Tibet freely 
but Tibetans need permission. ie.4(XRi; 3i« August 1992) 

One Tibetan said that he had talked to some Chinese 
migrants who told him that in one project, which aimed to 
settle 1 30,000 Chinese in Tibet (see below, Aid Projects), 
all the migrants would be eligible for bank loans from the 
state bank: 

These Chinese are given the option of settling in any part 
of the TAR. Those Chinese who want to promote their 
business in Tibet are given a loan from the Bank of China. 
At present most of such Chinese are from Siting [XiningJ. 

I1CYA1; 21/22 November 19921 

A senior Tibetan source in late 1992 reported anonymously 
that Chinese traders enjoyed commercial privileges which 
Tibetans were not entitled to. Individual Chinese traders 
were allowed to trade in precious metals and fine herbs, 
both extremely lucrative professions, but Tibetans were 
allowed to trade in these substances only through 
government enterprises, he said (*ee tin News Compilation 2nd 

October 1992, p.37| 

The decision in December 1 992 to remove all checkposts on 
intra-provincial borders adjoining the TAR, while it must also 
have improved the prospects for investors and 
manufacturers in Tibet, appears to have been a signal to 
migrants that they would face no checks at all should they 
attempt to enter the region. 

4 Migration in 1992-93 
4.1 Economic Reform 

The central issue in the demographic movement that 
occurred in 1992 is the economic reform policy, initiated by 
Deng Xiaoping after his spring visit to the southern 
provinces of mainland China. The visit set off a rush, known 
as the "Spring Tide", to force central planners from power 
and to push through the "socialist market system" in all 
areas of China. In Tibet this movement was energetically 
pursued by the new Party Secretary, Chen Kuiyuan, despite 
considerable opposition from cadres who argued that Tibet 
had "special characteristics" that should be taken into 
consideration". 

The objectors were overruled and the reform campaign in 
the Tibet Autonomous Region quickly became in effect a 


mechanism for encouraging Chinese migrants to move to the 
region. 

This process was described in a poster distributed illegally in 
August 1992 by an illegal pro-independence group, called 
The Unified Committee of the Three Provinces of Tibet: 

Nowadays China is opening up the whole of Tibet on the 
pretext of economic development, but in reality it is dear 
that this is being done, through the unrestricted transfer of 
Chinese people to live in Tibet, in order to deny Tibetans 
their rights [thob tang] and their work. This is being done to 
make Tibetans unable to live in their own land. For 
example, at present in the Tibetan towns and in the 
farming and pastoral areas the places are teeming with 
Chinese, and in the borders different Chinese army 
personnel are stationed in every corner. 121XR); 27th August 
1992) 

The poster is interesting in that it refers to rural as well as 
urban settlement, and to military as well as civilian migrants. 
But this was not necessarily apparent earlier in the year. In 
fact it seems that the first sign of a new wave of migration 
was an increase in the number of vagrants in Tibet, 
apparently escaping from floods or droughts in western 
China. 

Drought and flood have affected Chinese and brought 
them to Tibet: hundreds of Chinese beggars are visible in 
Lhasa, Tsethang, Gyantse and Shigatse, said a report in 
December 1991 |2(ZS); 11th December 19911 

There were no later mentions of vagrants as such; perhaps 
these people later were able to find themselves jobs or 
become small traders. But by early 1992 the reports from 
Tibet began to refer to different categories of Chinese 
arriving in the TAR, and began to speak consistently of the 
problem of numbers. 

4.2 Technicians and Administrators 

The Chinese Government has always claimed that the only 
Chinese residing in Tibet are professionals and technicians, 
those defined earlier as Category B. This is reflected in 
reports by Tibetans. For example, one noted in June 1991 
that 100 out of 276 staff at the Lhasa Municipal Hospital 
were Chinese |2(ZC); 15 June 19911. 

By 1992 the tone of the reports had changed dramatically. 
Tibetans reported that not only technicians were to be 
brought in, as had happened during the 1980s development 
projects, but an increased number of Chinese administrators. 
The Chinese Government had always stated publicly that the 
number of Chinese administrators would be progressively 
reduced - this had been a principal tenet of the new deal 
offered to Tibetans by the then General Secretary Hu 
Yaobang in May 1980. But the 1992 new reform drive 
coincided with a decision to increase the import of Chinese 
officials. 

At first this analysis appeared to be a misinterpretation by 
suspicious Tibetans of the ideological re-education campaign 
in early 1992, during which teams of cadres were being 
sent to the countryside for 3 or 4 month periods. But 
Tibetans suspected that some of the changes in the 
deployment of administrators were not so short-term: 

The socialist education campaign will bring some more 
thousands of Chinese cadres to Tibet. There is [a move to 
bring] 180 Chinese in Tibet to serve at Party Secretary 
level and above. They arrived around 25th or 26th March 
1992 in Lhasa. They are between 40 to 50 years of age. 

|12(ZY); 2nd April 19921 

This apprehension became much more serious when it was 
heard that the appointment of Chinese to administrative 
posts was going to happen at a lower (county) level, where 
for many years the policy had been to appoint Tibetans. The 
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ending of the Tibetanisation policy at county level would 
have meant that the United Front, the organ of the Party 
which oversees conciliation and collaboration with non-party 
forces, the managers of what is referred to here as "the 
face-saving policy", had lost influence to more hard-line 
elements in the Party. Tibetans recognised, long before any 
outsiders were aware of it, that this represented a radical 
shift in the political character of the Chinese presence in 
Tibet. The end of Tibetanisation meant a policy of "direct 
colonisation”, which might call a policy of assimilation or 
integration: 

3,000 Chinese officials are coming to Tibet under the 
socialist propaganda campaign and to assist the farmers. 
Indirectly they are coming to take over the key positions in 
the TAR. They will be stationed in all parts of the TAR and 
will replace all Tibetans who hold the position of Party 
Secretary at county level and above. If they are successful 
they will stay in Tibet. Tibet is going to be controlled and 
administered completely by the Chinese. The face-saving 
policy of the autonomous region in Tibet is coming to an 
end soon and will become a direct Chinese colony. |12(ZY>; 

2nd April 19921 

A report in May stated that this development had led to a 
split between Tibetan and Chinese officials. In fact the 
report could more likely indicate a division between Tibetan 
Government leaders (represented here by Lhakpa Phuntsog, 
former head of the University) and Tibetan party leaders 
(here represented by Gyaltsen Norbu, who is also a deputy 
Party Secretary): 

It seems that TAR officials are concerned about Lhasa 
being turned into a Chinese colony, but that the Chinese 
top leaders are not bothered. At a meeting of the TAR 
Government in April several of the leaders including Vice- 
Governor Lhakpa Phuntsog reported to the Governor, 
Gyaltsen Norbu, about social problems, such as theft and 
robbery and over-population in the town. They stressed 
that these problems could be a result of the excessively 
high influx of Chinese into Tibet. Mr Gyaltsen Norbu had 
no positive response, and said indirectly that nothing could 
be done. |3IXDI; 14-16thM«y 19921 

This debate is linked to the current pressure within the 
Tibetan Communist Party on Tibetan cadres who have 
sympathies with the Dalai Lama. First enunciated in an 
article by Tashi Phuntsog in Xizang Ribao [Tibet Daily ) on 
7th October 1991, this campaign has continued and 
apparently accelerated with the arrival of Party Secretary 

Chen Kuiyuan l*e* International Campaign for Tibet, Earnest Implementation 
of the Banc Party Line.... February 19931. The Campaign - which may 

or may not amount to a purge - involves at least two 
elements: one is the sending of Tibetan cadres for 
ideological re-training courses (including year-long course in 
Beijing), and the other is the positioning of new cadres - and 
in this case we are referring specifically to administrative 
rather than technical cadres - in rural positions. 

Some 1993 reports refer to specific training of both Chinese 
and Tibetans to take over lower level administrative posts: 

From army [recruits] who did three years training, mostly 
in China, 200 who can speak a little Tibetan and are 
selected to be taught Tibetan language and have been 
chosen to be officials. After that when they have learnt 
very good Tibetan they will hold positions in the TAR. 
They are all Tibetans. In addition 150 Chinese officers 
came from China, all of them are very pliable to the 
Government line. 90 are 'trichu' or ' shizhang' level; the 
other 60 have been selected by the Chinese Government 
to go village group [xiang] level. ikt-m«r33.3/4] 

Besides its political significance, the allocation of new 
administrators, both Chinese and Tibetan, to rural postings 
does not directly reflect on population movement, because 
the numbers involved are small. But indirectly it is of 
considerable significance: according to Tibetan sources, this 


time reporting from Beijing rather than Lhasa, the decision to 
change appointees in rural postings was taken because it 
was feared that the influx of Chinese migrants would be 
unacceptable to the existing Tibetan cadre force. Even in the 
countryside areas, where Tibetan cadres are generally 
assumed to be less nationalist and more loyal to the Chinese 
Government, it was apparently felt that the new influx might 
be unacceptable. 

The validity of this report has not yet been tested. The crux 
will be whether the re-allocations are shown to have taken 
places in the areas where Chinese are being settled. This is 
said to have happened in Emagang in Namling county, but 
has not yet been confirmed. 

Some reports gave a fairly detailed explanation of how they 
thought cadres and lesser officials would be replaced. It 
would be done, they argued, by changing the threshold for 
job allocations and demanding higher qualifications from the 
applicants: 

The Chinese are trying to take over everything from the 
Tibetans - administration posts, services, employment and 
business. From this year the Chinese will replace Tibetans 
as far as possible. The Chinese will certainly say, ' We are 
qualified and trained and we are experts in running the 
administration'. Few Tibetans are in this grade. Naturally it 
will be easy to throw them out and to replace them with 
Chinese experts. For the Chinese Government the Chinese 
working in Tibet are experts in every field. M2tZY); 2nd April 
19921 

Some Tibetans had doubts about the quality of Chinese 
cadres in Tibet. One Tibetan report suggests that their work 
was often of low quality and poorly motivated. This fits in 
with a basic Tibetan suspicion about the objectives of the 
Help Tibet Prosper Campaign in the early eighties, and the 
current drive for economic development in Tibet: all of these 
appear to be driven by the need for China or the Chinese to 
maximise wealth: 

/ spoke with one Chinese driver, now aged 44, who came 
to Tibet from Chengdu in 58-9. He was originally working 
with road constructors in Tibet and then got taken on as a 
government employee. He is thinking of retiring after 3 
[more] years and says that his main purpose is to earn 
money. He doesn't care about who rules the government, 
or about the Dalai Lama problem. He claims that most of 
the Chinese work in Tibet just for the money - that's all. 
The Chinese claim that skilled, semi-skilled and technical 
personnel come here for the benefit of Tibet, but the truth 
is that now they come here for money. The unwanted, 
backward and inefficient Chinese are sent to Tibet. This 
results in the present state of affairs: poor administration, 
corruption, embezzlement and loose control over state 
affairs. I6(XE>; 8th June 19921 

This conviction that Chinese cadres may have been 
motivated by money more than altruism was confirmed 
when the Chinese Government announced that officials 
could take part in private business: "It was announced in 
several (government) offices that now government 
employees can do private business." isixk); lothjuiy 19921 

The report confirms suggestions that, given the opportunity, 
migrants shift from one category to another, in this case in 
the 1950s from Category D to Category B, and now from 
Category B to Category C. The shift from one category to 
another is motivated by the opportunities for wealth, but 
confined by political constraints. 

4.3 Businesses 

Well before 1992 Tibetans were reporting that traders as 
well as government-sponsored technicians were coming to 
Lhasa. The incentives were chiefly economic: one person 
noted told TIN that certain goods could be sold in Lhasa at 
five times their purchase price in Chengdu. With petrol and 
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transport prices heavily subsidised by the Government, 
traders importing goods into commodity-scarce Tibet stood 
to make significant profits for little outlay. 

A report in December 1991 already spoke of businesses 
having been taken over by Chinese migrants in large 
numbers, several months before the new reform policy 
began: 

The Chinese overflow is visible in Lhasa. 80 per cent of 
the traders are Chinese. Many shops are owned by them, 
and this is the result of Beijing's Tibet policy, which is to 
extinguish Tibetan Culture. I2IZS); 11th December 19911 

By April, only weeks after Deng Xiaoping initiated the 
"Spring Tide" reform drive, Tibetans were reporting a major 
new immigration policy, based on economic incentives and 
justifications. 

There is a new campaign to bring more Chinese into Tibet: 
the Chinese Government has been encouraging the 
provinces to initiate business and trade links and co¬ 
operation with Tibet. About 10 representative offices are 
operating here. They bring in Chinese goods, cheap and 
economical, and take away skin, herbs, cashmere wool, 
mushroom, musk, deer horns and so on. |12(ZY); 2nd April 
19921 

The speed with this development took place is a remarkable 
reflection of the mobility of capital in China. The Tibetan 
who contributed this report was also extremely quick to 
note the possible impact these developments would have on 
the local people, presumably because they had seen such 
trends before, albeit carried out more gradually and involving 
smaller numbers: 

These trading centres are not contributing in any new way 
to improving the standard of living, and instead are taking 
business away from local people, rendering many Tibetans 
unemployed or with nothing to do in their jobs. These 
units have brought in their own men to operate commerce. 
The Chinese are trying to make the Tibetans non-existent 
sooner or later. Officially they claim to be promoting 
commerce, relations and development in Tibet. |12(ZY); 2nd 

April 19921 

It was clear to local Tibetans that the increase in the trader 
population was not unplanned, because in April or May 
Government departments and subsidiaries with land 
bordering main streets began to construct shops: 

Many new shops are under construction by different 
departments and offices to house them, ibixa); 2nd May 19921 

Very little in China or Tibet is done without specific orders 
from above, and so Tibetans saw this as the result of a 
policy directive. A report later that month was more 
specific: 

To accommodate these newcomers from China, TAR 
officials have ordered shops to be built facing the main 
roads in [each of] their compounds. On Yuthok Lam, 
Beijing Road, the High Court and the Northern stretch of 
the Barkor [probably an error for the Lingkor - editor] (the 
area by the People's Hospital and the Telecommunication 
Centre) and on the Norbulingka Road hundreds of new 
shops are under construction at present. |3(XD); 14-16th May 
1992) 

By June Tibetans in Lhasa were reporting that there was a 
policy of shop construction in other towns in Central Tibet 
besides the capital: 

New shops are being built not only in Lhasa, but in 
Gyantse, Shigatse and Tsetang too. All are built within the 
compounds of [government] offices, where the 
compounds face the main road. leixEi; 8 th jun* 19921 


The problem was not just that the shops implied official 
support for the new immigration, but that longer-term 
considerations, such as sanitation or planning, had been 
abandoned: 

In Lhasa an order was issued to construct new shops in 
every [government] department which has a front on a 
main road. They do not bother with sanitation, 
environment or the city plans. Hundreds of new shops are 
under construction. I7ixci; 22nd May 19921 

The sense that the Government was heavily involved in 
promoting the influx of Chinese traders was re-emphasised 
by reports which stressed that even the process of giving 
business permits to immigrant traders was being pushed 
through at unusual speed by the Chinese leadership, despite 
complaints by local officials: 

On 16th May 1992 at a meeting of the TAR, Vice- 
Governor Mao Rubai, who was chairing the meeting, 
discounted objections from departments who said that 
there were already many hairdressers and restaurants in 
Lhasa. Mao ordered them to be more relaxed [about 
restricting the issue of permits) and to make more space 
available, and said the process should be encouraged and 
that [business] registration should be allowed to go on 
without any resistance or conditions, isixci; 24th May 19921 

One report noted an unconvincing attempt by an official to 
counter criticism of the explosion in shop construction by 
saying that it was being provided to accommodate existing 
street vendors: 

An official / spoke to said the shops are being built to 
provide space for traders at present using street stalls, but 
/ say that the main purpose is to accommodate more 
Chinese. |9(XC); 24th May 19921 

The problem of obtaining business permits seems to have 
become quite acute by July 1992. One report noted that 
500 residence permits for Lhasa, with which it is much 
easier to get business permits, were said to have been 
exchanged on the black market for up to 8,000 yuan (US 
$1600) each during the summer of 1992: 

Now this is totally against the basic conditions laid down 
in the policy on rations and housing. But this does not 
automatically entitle them to rations and housing 
allowances. One has to find the proper place for 
registration. ie(XNi; 29th July 19921 

The report said that most.of the permits had been sold to 
traders from Kham and Amdo, and noted that this had led to 
some "friction and tension" between the Central and the 
Eastern Tibetans. It did not make it clear if Chinese traders 
found it easier than Eastern Tibetans to get the permits 
accepted for registration, a process that presumably 
involves some bribes or connections. There is an implication 
that Chinese migrant traders can get business permits more 
easily than Tibetans from outside Lhasa; if so, this would 
explain why so many Tibetans need to pay huge sums for 
the residence permits, in order to improve their chances of 
getting business permits. 

The registration process does seem from other reports to 
have been more difficult for Tibetans, who had to show 
papers supporting their applications 

The Tibetans need to submit their bio-data and relevant 
papers to apply for a job, a shop or a travel permit, but the 
Chinese need just to apply. ie. 4 (XR); 3 i«t August 19921 

For some businesses there is a further hurdle after getting a 
permit: winning contracts. One report indicates that despite 
the construction boom it is much harder for Tibetan builders 
to get work than for their Chinese counterparts: 
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/ heard from a reliable source here that to get a 
construction contract a Tibetan needs to have a bank 
balance of 100,000 yuan, without which he cannot get 
the contract. This does not apply to Chinese construction 
contractors. |8(XY); |12th November 19921 

The writer of the report observed that it was hard to explain 
why there had been unresolved cases of bribery and fraud if 
the contractors had already disclosed details of their bank 
accounts, and implies that the authorities are turning a blind 
eye to corruption and misdemeanours by Chinese 
contractors: 

The observer argued that if the bank accounts of 
contractors had been checked it should be easy for the 
authorities to trace bribes. 

There have been several cases involving Chinese 
contractors of bribery, projects discontinued and the 
contractors disappearing with the capital. No one was 
caught or tried in these cases and no one has tried to 
trace them. If there needs to be a bank balance of 
100,000 yuan, then why could those Chinese culprits not 
be traced? So you can see where the main difference lies. 

|8(XY); |12th November 19921 

4.4 Shops: Numbers 

Several reports give approximate figures for the number of 
shops owned or run by Chinese: 

One source estimates that there are about 5,000 shops in 
Lhasa, out of which there are about 500 shops 110%) run 
by Tibetans. In Nyingtri County [Chinese: Linzhi xian] all 
the shops are run by Chinese except for one restaurant. 
I9IXC); 24th Mey 1992] 

The same report estimates that the number of shops had 
increased by a fifth: 

Now a thousand new shops are under construction by 
different departments, and they were following orders to 

do SO. I9(XC); 24th May 19921 

Most reports use the global approximation "hundreds": 

Hundreds of new shops are under construction on the 
main roads in Lhasa, especially on Beijing Road. If this is a 
sign of the new open policy, then within one year or two 
Lhasa will be a colony of China. |17(XF|; 17th June 19921 

There is general agreement that the figure for Chinese 
ownership is around 90%, but again this is arrived at 
impressionisticly, not from precise counting: 

Hundreds of new shops are coming up. 90% of the 
occupants are Chinese in Lhasa. This is visible on the main 
roads. Most of them are [run by] immigrants. ie.4(XRi: 3i»t 
August 19921 

Later in the year exact figures were still proving elusive, and 
one report noted that it would be dangerous to try to 
conduct a systematic survey, presumably because it would 
attract attention from the security forces: 

Hundreds of shops [in Lhasa] are in the process of being 
opened. It is very hard to count them and dangerous, too, 
but it seems that 95% of them are run by Chinese. i 9 ixz>; 

15th October 19921 

By August some outline figures were arriving from the area 
300 kilometres to the east of Lhasa: 

In Powo Tramo, in Kongpo, there are about 200 Chinese 
shops and three Tibetan shops. In Kongpo proper there are 
about 800 Chinese shops and 93 Tibetan shops. ||7(XN); 

16th August 19921 


4.5 Rural Industry 

There are few reports giving details of migrants in Category 
C (urban labourers), apart from those noting the use of 
Chinese construction workers on the World Food Programme 
(WFP) Project in the Lhasa valley. But there are a very large 
number of reports of construction projects in towns and in 
rural areas in the TAR since the beginning of 1992, which 
must involve the deployment of a large work force. 
Photographs, where they exist, show in almost all cases 
that the workers are Chinese. It can be assumed therefore 
that there has been a significant increase in the movement 
of temporary Chinese labourers into the TAR. However, they 
do not appear as a subject of prime concern in the reports of 
Tibetans. 

There is another class of Category C migrants in Tibet who 
have always been of concern to Tibetans. These are the 
Chinese working on labour-intensive mining or timber 
projects in rural areas. 

Few sources have been able to provide any details of such 
projects, partly because they are often in remote areas, and 
TIN has no first hand accounts from people who have seen 
or lived near these projects. It is usually said that the work 
force on most of the projects is entirely Chinese. If so, that 
could be an additional reason as to why so little information 
leaks back to Tibetans. 

There have been reports of large scale Chinese projects in 
remote parts of Tibet for decades. Most of the earlier 
reports were linked to accounts of the wholesale 
deforestation of the Eastern Tibetan mountain slopes, which 
may still be continuing in the Kongpo area. Recent accounts 
from other parts of the TAR, however, refer to mining 
enterprises. 

One report in July 1 992 gave an unusual amount of detail 
for industrial projects in remote areas north of Lhasa. It 
stated that very large numbers of Chinese had been working 
in these areas since around 1988 or 1989. The report 
named five mining projects employing in all around 30,000 
workers, apparently all Chinese: 

- A gold mine employing 4,000-6,000 workers, referred to 
in Chinese as the "5th Unit", in Shu xiang near Lake 
Kyaring, north of Shentsa (Chinese: Xainza) County (300 
kms south west of Nagchu). 

- Borax extraction involving 20,000 workers near Nyi-Nyi 
Bridge, by the river Tsa(gya( Tsangpo, near a lake called 
Siling Tso (220 kms west of Nagchu]. There is also gold 
mining in the area, and the report claims that there is also a 
major fishery operation from the lake with "40-50 trucks of 
fish going to China every day". 

- Test drilling for oil near Kache in the north of Pangkha 
|Amdo?l County (100 km north of Nagchu), employing 
2,500 Chinese. 

- Borax extraction involving about 3,000 Chinese workers at 
the Tsakha-La Pass in the Gertse area (700 kms west of 
Ngari). 

- A gold mine employing 600-700 Chinese gold miners and 
borax extraction involving about 3,000 Chinese borax 
miners in Palgon County (150 kms west of Nagchu). 

The report also gave a total figure of 200,000 Chinese in 
the area, but gave no explanation of how that figure, 
described as "a rough estimate”, was arrived at |9(xni. 28 July 
19921. The report covered only Nagchu Prefecture, and did 
not give details of the state of heavy industry in any of the 
other six prefectures of the TAR. 

Such accounts are rare and unconfirmed, but they cannot be 
disregarded. China has a tradition of creating very large 
labour-intensive projects in remote areas which are then 
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serviced and supplied directly from mainland China, and so 
have no contact at all with local inhabitants. There are 
several projects of this kind in Qinghai (former Amdo), and it 
is likely that similar projects will be identified in the TAR. 
Although the Nagchu industries described in this report had 
been in place at least two or three years before the 1992 
immigrations began, it is possible that there will be a 
commensurate increase in that sector as well following the 

1992 pattern. Signs of such an increase, if it occurs, are 
likely to emerge only after a considerable time lag, since 
much greater capital investment is required to set up rural 
industries and large scale projects than that needed to draw 
in traders and urban labourers. 

Kongpo (Chinese: Linzhi) in particular is known to have a 
large industrial base, and it can be assumed that the number 
of Category C (urban or unskilled labourers) migrants moving 
to factories and mines in that area is increasing. There were 
dramatic reports in 1992 of very large numbers of Chinese 
workers migrating to Bayi, the capital of the region, but 
these were from Western tourists, and were not from 
informed Tibetan sources, and so are not reliable. One 
experienced western observer who went to Bayi in April 

1993 described the city as "entirely Chinese" but could not 
put a figure to the population there. 

4.6 Agricultural settlement 

The most striking innovation in the 1992 immigration 
pattern was the encouragement, for what is believed to 
have been the first time in the TAR, of Category E2 migrants 
- that is, agricultural settlers. Although common in Kham 
and Amdo - where a Chinese who becomes a market 
gardener is entitled to special privileges, such as the right to 
have more than one child - such direct incentives are 
believed to have been rare in the TAR. 

Agricultural settlement by Chinese migrants has always 
been regarded by outside observers as an important 
threshold in social evolution, likely to have a major and 
lasting impact on the local economy and social structure. 

Reports from Tibetans refer to two notions: settlement, as a 
general term apparently implying permanent residency with 
an agricultural base, and land-lease, a specific process 
whereby Chinese migrants lease land from Tibetan peasants 
for a period of time. Whether both these processes are 
happening in Tibet, or whether all settlement is actually 
land-leasing, is not yet clear. But what is important about 
the Tibetan reports is that they indicate official involvement 
in the establishment of settlement areas and in the carrying 
out of the land-leasing process. This is apparently because 
the practice of land-leasing was not widespread in Tibet, 
and may not have been legal; for some reason administrative 
decisions seem to have been necessary at local level to 
allow the process to take place. This is the key evidence of 
official involvement in the shift in the migration pattern in 
Tibet; in other words, it appears from this process that 
officials are encouraging Chinese agriculturalists (probably 
market gardeners) to acquire land in Tibet. 

There are so far no reports of Chinese having actually 
moved into an area, but there are numerous accounts 
dealing with the preparatory transactions leading to rural 
settlement. 

In July 1992 the first of several reports emerged from 
Tibetans noting that administrative decisions had been taken 
to target particular rural areas for settlement or mass land¬ 
leasing by Chinese migrants. 

It was decided in a Regional Government meeting in June 
1992 that 10,000 Chinese are to be settled in the area of 
Phenpo Lungdang very soon. This could be a trial; similar 
projects are planned for other areas. They will be farmers. 
I9IXK); 10th July 19921 


Later reports said that the decision to target Phenpo for 
settlement was a part of the WFP project, and added that 
areas had also been targeted in Shigatse isixri: 3ist August 
19921. Another report named the target settlement area in 
Shigatse Prefecture as Emagang, in Namling County, and 
noted that preparations were being made to accommodate 
20,000 immigrants there. "The zone is sandy and has 
abundant water supply", the report added. I6.KXR); 3ist August 
19921 

A month later the Tibetans were able to report much more 
detail of how the land-leasing would work. According to 
their initial reports, Tibetan farmers were inclined to lease 
out their land for cash because they were heavily in debt to 
the Government: 

The Chinese are making [it] hard for the farmers by 
charging various taxes and fas a result] those who fail to 
repay the loan [are] forced to give up the land and told to 
let these Chinese work. The Chinese will produce enough 
to pay [to the farmers] both the lease and the taxes. Many 
farmers in Phenpo and Shigatse area are fooled by this 
attitude. [And] now the aid offered for poor farmers is 
[being re-]claimed as a loan. There are many farmers in 
Gyantse who are forced to accept the new policy because 
they are heavily in debt to the Chinese government, isixri: 
31st August 19921 

A report from Shigatse was even more specific, and said 
that in Emagang in Namling County, in Shigatse Prefecture, 
agricultural land had been set aside for some "20,000 
immigrants". Farmers there had got into debt because of 
being obliged to purchase large quantities of chemical 
fertiliser. Farmers, it said, had got into debt because of 
signing or thumb printing contracts to purchase fertiliser 

which they could not read, and by which they became 
liable [to supply] to the government each year 40kg of 
grain per 10 mu, and [are obliged] to purchase large 
amounts of fertiliser. To escape from the debt cycle a lot 
of them are prepared to lease off their land for cash; 
apparently they can receive 500 yuan per mu per year. 12nd 

October 19921 (A mu is one fifteenth of a hectare, or 667 sq metres). 

The most detailed reports so far have come from Dampa, an 
area near Drepung, where the local xiang (township, or 
village cluster) level authorities had already begun 
administrative preparations for land to be leased to Chinese 
settlers. 

In Dampa Inear Drepung) the local xiang-level authorities 
have finalised the [arrangements for] leasing fields to 
Chinese. One of the local officials said that Tibetans don't 
produce much and so it seems to be more beneficial to the 
[Tibetan] farmers if they are allowed to lease their land to 
the Chinese. The Chinese will have to pay 300 yuan [US 
$60) per mu to the farmer each year. Most of the farmers 
have about two mu of land per person. ibixZ); October 19921 

The report argued that the amount the Tibetans would earn 
in rent would be insufficient for a whole family, and far less 
than the new leasee will get: 

Now suppose a family has five members and 10 mu of 
farm land. According to the above calculation, this family 
would get 3,000 yuan, so each person in the family would 
get 600 yuan per year. So each person has about 50 yuan 
per month at his disposal. One gyama Iabout 1/2 kilo) of 
meat costs 5 yuan, one gyama of butter costs 9 yuan, and 
so on. Now imagine what will be the condition of these 
poor Tibetan farmers. Chinese will make four times that 
sum of 300 yuan per mu per year. |8(XZ); October 19921 

Several of these reports suggest that officials were not 
themselves fully convinced about the new policies involving 
migration and land-leasing, and in Dampa one official 
appears to have agreed with the Tibetan critique of the new 
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policy, despite having earlier offered an official justification 
for it: 

The official said to x (name withheld] that it was possible 
that this [land-leasing policy] would not benefit Tibetans 
and would encourage Chinese to settle in Tibet. But he 
said that the authorities had already decided to go ahead. 
I8IXZ); October 19921 

Later a farmer in Dampa added his own description of the 
process. The farmer confirms that the mechanism for 
getting Tibetan farmers to lease out their land is directly 

related to the difficulty in meeting very high levels of 

taxation. But he goes significantly further than this: he 
accuses the local officials (one of whom is named in his 
statement) of taking farmland from Tibetans by force: 

/ have been ordered to pay 1,000 yuan per mu as tax. / 
have two mu and / was forced to pay 2,000 yuan per 

year. The sky belongs to the Communists and the earth 

belongs to the Communists. [If we fail to pay the tax] the 
leaders seize the land from the masses and give it to the 
Chinese in order to please them. Lots of people tried their 
utmost to hold onto their farm lands but ultimately it was 
taken from them against their will. They may have nothing 
to eat or drink but most of the people are determined to 
put their whole effort into preventing their small plots of 
land from falling into Chinese hands, isiye); written in the period 
between October 1992 end February 19931 

This statement is the only one received directly from a 
Tibetan involved in the settlement or land-lease process. The 
allegation that force is being used at a local level, apparently 
to advance settlement plans, requires urgent verification. 
But in the long run what may be more significant politically 
is the extent of local opposition to Chinese settlement in the 
countryside. This the farmer is unlikely to have 
misunderstood in his statement: it can therefore be deduced 
from this single authoritative statement that there is 
resistance amongst Tibetan farmers at least in Dampa to the 
land-lease programme. 

4.7 The WFP Aid Project 

There is an important hypothetical link between Category E2 
migrants moving into the TAR and international development 
projects in the area: obviously the improvement of farming 
land is likely to encourage migrants coming to the area. In 
theory, therefore, the settlement process in the countryside 
near Lhasa and Shigatse could be connected to the fact that 
the UNDP, through the World Food Programme, is 
conducting a large scale, highly publicised project in the 
Lhasa valley which has improved the fertility of the area. It 
may thus be attracting more Chinese to come to the area as 
cash-paying purchasers or tenants for the land. 

Questions of considerable political importance arise from 
this: does the WFP project have safeguards written to its 
project design against the project being used to encourage 
major demographic shifts? Is it being used as a policy tool to 
achieve that objective? 

These issues are raised with increasing urgency in the 
reports by Tibetans in Lhasa. Their reports on this project, 
which grow in detail as they continue, offer a picture of a 
planned or managed version of population transfer, which 
takes place in much the same way and in similar phases as 
the larger shift in immigration patterns which has taken 
place in the TAR as a whole. Probably the shifts in the TAR 
are led by incentives and relaxations of controls; but in the 
WFP project area the migration pattern is or appears to be 
managed - ie., it is affected through conscious policy. 

The Tibetan accounts of the WFP Project show a 
progression in the involvement of Chinese migrants through 
a series of phases, the first involving Category B (Cadres/ 
Professionals), then Category D (Unskilled Labourers), and 
finally Category E2 (Agricultural Settlers). There is no 


involvement of Category C (Trader) migrants because they 
are a purely urban phenomenon, and the WFP Project only 
covers rural areas. With that exception, this progression, 
from Category B to D to E, mirrors the progression of 
population movement into Tibet as a whole over the entire 
period since 1950, as well as during the current surge of 
migration in 1991-1992. Migration is typically led by the 
introduction of cadres, first administrative then technical 
cadres, followed by labourers, and finally agricultural 
settlers. It is in all cases initiated by the military, and by the 
construction of roads and communications. 

Initial reports about the WFP Project (called by the Chinese 
the "3357" or "One River, Two Streams" Project) focussed 
on the employment of Chinese technicians and 
administrators, and one report gave a precise figure for the 
number of additional cadres and technicians sent in 1991: 
"There are 230 Chinese officials who first came to work on 
the 3357 project in Tibet in 1991." leeixvi; 4th November 19921 

According to one unconfirmed report in March 1992, Chen 
Kuiyuan, the new Party Secretary of the TAR, was originally 
brought into Tibet as a cadre on the WFP Project in order to 
get acclimatised before being installed in his new position. 
The report may not be accurate but indicates the way in 
which the project is used for political purposes, and 
illustrates Tibetan allegations that the project is used as a 
vehicle for moving Chinese officials into Tibet. 

In mid-1992 Tibetan reports of the WFP Project began to 
speak of large numbers of Chinese labourers - Category D 
migrants - on the project: 

At present a project called One River, Two Streams' 
under 3357 project programme is in progress. [..) But it 
has been found that hundreds of Chinese constructors are 
employed ... and that the contracts [on the project] are 
given to Chinese contractors. Tibetans are presented as 
show pieces or as dolls when a visit of the board of 
directors takes place, iioixki; 28th June 19921 

Two months later reports began to focus on the link 
between the WFP Project and the selection of target areas 
for agricultural settlement by Category E migrants: 

The Chinese government is planning to settle about 
110,000 Chinese in Tibet, and one way is through this 
[WFP] project. A big project is under way in Phenpo 
Lungdang to settle Chinese. In Shigatse the same thing is 
being prepared. In Phenpo Lungdang it is planned to 
accommodate 10,000 Chinese settlers. We feel that this 
3357 Project in Tibet has been [set up) in order to assist 
Chinese to settle in Tibet and to uproot Tibetans from 
Tibet. IS(XR): 31 *t August 19921 

The reports of plans for large scale settlement were vague 
and generalised, even histrionic, at this stage. But during the 
following months they became more restrained in tone and 
more detailed in content. As those details emerged, it 
seemed that the fears expressed earlier had been in large 
part justified: there was a plan to settle Chinese 
agriculturalists in villages within the project area. 

In November 1992 Tibetans in Lhasa heard that in Gonggar 
Kyirong, a xiang or village cluster within the project area, 
local people had been told that they would have to leave: 

Local people who have been living since generations in the 
areas of the [3357] project are going to be forced to 
vacate their houses in order to accommodate the Chinese. 
The local people in Kyirong xiang [group of villages] in 
Gonggar County have already received a warning. They 
have been told that they will have to leave the place, ikya); 
21/22 November 19921 

This report went on to give for the first time a number - 
apparently provided by some of the Chinese migrants 
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themselves - for the number of settlers that will allegedly be 
brought in by the project itself: 

Some Chinese settlers [told me] that the 3357 Project 
aims to settle 130,000 Chinese in Tibet. li(YA); 21/22 

November 19921 

Such a claim is hard to verify. But the reporter then raises 
two smaller but more telling accusations about the project. 
The most serious of these is the allegation that the project's 
formal objectives are silent on the question of whether local 
inhabitants have a prior right to benefit from the project - an 
omission which in an undertaking of this sophistication 
would by default imply that the project was, as alleged, 
designed to cater for migrants: 

This project is designed to decimate the Tibetans gradually 
in rural areas [he continues], just as has already taken 
place in major towns in Tibet [including ethnic Tibet fie., 
Kham and Amdo]). The project specifications do not 
mention anything about the employment of Tibetans as 
opposed to Chinese. |1(YA); 21/22 November 19921 

The second accusation is that there has been an attempt to 
silence local discussion of the project and of its role in 
encouraging settlement. 

The farmers of these areas were told not to talk to anyone 
about the [3357] project, and were told especially not to 
talk about the recruitment of Chinese labour in Gonggar 
and Lhasa. [1(YAI; 21/22 November 19921 

Neither of these allegations has been confirmed. 

A later report supplies further details from the one area of 
activity in which Tibetans - although only locals - recieve 
direct instructions or suggestions from officials: the local 
meetings. In this case the report gives detail of a local 
meeting in Phenpo Khatse xiang, another group of villages 
said to be covered by the project, during which it was made 
clear that there was a plan connected to the project to 
encourage agricultural settlement by Chinese migrants. 

The report is more sophisticated than the previous ones in 
that it makes clear that in this case persuasion was being 
used rather than the force that had been reported from 
Oampa or Kyirong. This time a specific and integral 
connection is made between the proposed settlement of 
migrants and the increase in irrigated land brought about by 
the WFP Project: 

Up to now no direct order has been imposed on farmers 
but they are trying hard to make farmers feel that they are 
in need of Chinese settlers. On 14th December 1992, at a 
meeting in Phenpo Khatse xiang [village group], the 
Chairperson told the farmers that they would have to 
assist the Chinese settlers by giving up extra farmland and 
land for vegetable gardens. He said that the Chinese 
would grow more vegetables and at the same time would 
train the farmers to grow different vegetables (as if 
farmers have no idea about how to grow vegetablesII, and 
added that they [the 3357 Project or the migrants] would 
irrigate barren lands in order to grow vegetables, isiybi; 3i»t 

December 19931 

The farmers in Phenpo Khatse expressed doubts about these 
plans by raising technical objections of one kind or another, 
such as how land would be assessed as being surplus to a 
family's requirements. The farmers did not state an 
objection in principle to Chinese settlement, but the 
arguments described are typical of the kind used by Tibetans 
to outmanoeuvre officials when they are feel that outright 
criticism would be politically unacceptable: 

Several farmers spoke in the meeting in response to this 
by saying that the socialist system had not in fact 
improved their living standards, as had been claimed. 

' There are many families who have four members to feed. 


but only two have a quota of farmland, and thus have no 
food', they said. They asked how this could be justified. 

'Now you say that extra fields and vegetable growing 
areas will be taken back, from the quota of people who 
have died. How can this be justified? ', they said. 

They also disputed a ruling concerning marriages after 
1978, and pointed out that many children had been bom 
after that date, and said this and their other complaints 
should be reconsidered before any action was taken, isiybi; 

31« December 19931 

A similar meeting had taken place in Phenpo Lhundrup 
county during the first week of December 1992, according 
to a report from the same source. The farmers there also 
said that they were too poor to hand over land to new 
settlers, and used this as grounds for rejecting the proposal 
in slightly stronger terms than the farmers in Khatse had 
dared use: 

Farmers said in the meeting in Phenpo Lhundrup that they 
could not assist Chinese settlers because they were 
already trying to meet their own needs, living hand to 
mouth, and conditions were already bad. Almost all 
farmers have children who have no field quotas. Despite 
the claim that there has been progress under socialism 
they cannot improve their living standards when a family 
has to feed the parents and three children out of a field 
quota for two. This proposal is therefore not possible and 
they could not help with it, said the farmers, isiybi; 3i*t 

December 19931 

Despite this rejection of the proposal the farmers in Phenpo 
Lhundrup appear to have been careful to avoid outright 
criticism of the settlement policy. In the context of Chinese 
politics this reticence suggests that there is, at least in the 
perception of the farmers, a threat of enforcement behind 
the soft presentation of the policy at this stage. While the 
use of force described in Dampa and alleged in Kyirong may 
be exceptional, possibly due to incompetent local officials, It 
is not implausible that the policy of settlement throughout 
the region will move towards enforcement if methods of 
persuasion do not work. 


5. Impact 

5.1 Employment 

As in the period before 1992, when concern about migration 
into Central Tibet was more with its social impact than with 
the numbers involved, the increase in Chinese inhabitants 
brought about, or was perceived as bringing about, a wide 
range of social and political problems. 

The arrival of the Chinese brought a number of economic 
consequences, such as a rise in prices in some 
commodities. But these are not often referred to except in 
passing in the report that TIN received. What dominated 
those accounts was the effect of the increasing number of 
Chinese on the job market: 

There are already two thousand youths with basic 
qualifications who are unemployed, according to official 
data given by the Mayor. / suspect that the real figure 
might be twice that or even more in Lhasa, ibixai,- 2nd May 
19921 

The meetings held by cadres during the socialist education 
campaign would almost always begin by asking local people 
if they had any complaints, and reports of the Tibetans' 
replies to the cadres generate an important source of 
information about their perception of the impact of the 1992 
immigration patterns. 

In many of the complaint sessions in these meetings 
Tibetans emphasised the shrinking job market. In the first 
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week of May, for example, most complaints in the meetings 
in Lhasa had emphasised the increase in corruption and 
bribery, the difficulty of getting school places except for 
government employees, and problems in finding work; 

Only those who can afford big gifts and who have 
connections with officials seem to be entitled to 
employment, said many complainants in Lhasa meetings 
that week, according ta one unofficial report, isixa); 12th 

May 1992) 

The shrinking of the job market was compounded by the 
"Spring Tide" reform drive, which called for radical pruning 
of excess jobs in both government offices and state 
enterprises. As described earlier, new appointments would 
be made according to qualifications, and Tibetans saw this 
as another way of limiting access of Tibetans to government 
posts: 

As a result of the introduction of a socialist market system, 
due to be completed by 1995, there will be tests for 
government positions, and anyone who fails the test will 
lose their job. Again this means that in offices it will be 
about 80% Chinese who will get the jobs, as they are 
considered qualified, since they have certificates to show for 
it. This will make many Tibetans jobless and will be a good 
excuse to force more Chinese into Tibet. (7(XC); 22nd M«y 19921 

There are several references to the belief amongst Tibetans 
that they will lose jobs because the Chinese plan to change 
the criteria for employment, setting a priority on certain 
skills and experience. This plan, or trend, is seen by 
Tibetans as applying not just to jobs in the professional or 
administrative sector, but to the commercial sector as well. 
In fact this view is not at all fanciful, since Chinese 
economic theorists have argued that the basic problem in 
Tibet is that Tibetans lack the necessary skills or "quality of 
human resources" - more precisely called "commodity 
consciousness" - necessary for setting up a commodity 
economy. This best known presentation of this view was 
given in the study The Poverty of Plenty, by Wang Xiaoqiang 
and Bai Nanfeng (published by Macmillans, 1991), which 
said that the Tibet economy could only be re-stimulated by 
importing large numbers of Chinese entrepreneurs as well as 
Chinese administrators. In essence, the view rests on a 
premise that Tibetans are racially unsuited to enterprise, or 
to certain other unspecified forms of work - possibly even 
unskilled labour. The Tibetans reporting from Lhasa had 
probably not read the books of the Chinese economists but 
were clearly aware that the notion of "qualification" was 
being applied by the Chinese to wider issues of aptitude 
than formal professional training: 

We feel this lwave of construction] is designed to 
accommodate more Chinese under the present policy and 
later to take all the jobs from Tibetans. [...] We are certain 
that the Chinese will blame Tibetans for being too 
inefficient, unqualified and unskilled to face the new 
situation which the Chinese have created. |17<XF); 17th June 
19921 

One report indicated that this process was being applied to 
Tibetan teachers, people normally regarded as highly 
qualified and sought after. One report in mid-November 
1992 described a case where a Tibetan teacher had been 
encouraged or obliged to leave her job in favour of a Chinese 
applicant: 

A lady teacher who had worked in the lname unclear] 
Government primary school for five years was replaced 
and a Chinese teacher was recruited instead. In Lhasa 
Middle School No. 4 the school headmaster announced 
that any of the staff who wanted to leave the school could 
do so. Tibetan teachers are being forced to leave their jobs 
and instead Chinese are recruited [to replace them]. The 
Chinese do not need to show qualifications and 
experience. |3.3(YA); 22/23 November 19921 


By August there had already been unconfirmed reports that 
the number of Chinese appointees to official Category B 
positions had indeed increased: 

Many Chinese have been recruited in offices, wherever 
possible. Unemployment is threatening the living standards 
of Tibetans. le(XR); 3i«t Augu* 19921 

There were also reports of staff being laid off or put on part 
time work in other government departments, and details are 
given of two specific cases: 

Many enterprises in Lhasa are laying off staff or putting 
them on part-time work. The Construction Unit No. 3, 
which has 300 employees, did not have any work from 
September 1991 to March 1992. No salary was paid to 
the employees, most of whom have worked in this unit for 
20 years. Employees sold tea, chang lbeer] and food to 
meet their daily needs. 

Only 10% of the 500 or so employees of the Electricity 
Department Unit Nos. 1 and 2 have regular work. The rest 
are laid off for three to four months a yea/-.i3.e(VA); 22/23 
November 1992) 

There are other possible explanations for this slow-down in 
work for government employees: the new wave of reforms 
in China have included radical re-structuring of over-staffed 
government departments. But the Tibetan commentator in 
Lhasa who provided this report saw the cause as being a 
flooding of the labour market. 

This [laying off of staff] is due to too many Chinese, to 
cheap labour and also to more bribery among the officials. 
[...] There are so many Chinese workers that it is easy to 
exploit the situation and now in the TAR Chinese are 
taking most of the jobs from Tibetans. |3(Yai, 22/23 Nov#mb*r 
19921 

Reports of growing unemployment amongst Tibetans as a 
result of the influx of Chinese labour are prevalent in almost 
all reports from the area. 

5.2 Housing 

In the Neighbourhood Committee Meeting in Drapaiing in the 
first week of May 1992 a Tibetan woman stood up and said 
that the city was over populated with Chinese, and that 
many Tibetans had no houses. "All the public joined her and 
stood up, saying "it is true" and "we have nothing more to 
add to it," said an unofficial account of her speech. [11(XA); 
10th May 19921 

Most reports of the wave of construction in Lhasa referred 
to the building of shops, since these were most visible. 
Some noted that all kinds of building work were going on in 
the city: 

<IR.Constructions, both new buildings and reconstructions 
of all different shapes and sizes, are competing, like in a 
race. |17(XF); 17th June 19921 

But several mentioned that residential buildings were also 
being erected: 

Everywhere houses are being constructed for Chinese in 
great haste; this can be seen by anyone who has eyes. 

[2(XRI; 27th August 1992] 

A large proportion of the people who moved into the new 
buildings, whether residential or not, were Chinese, 
according to one report: 

About 80% of the occupants of the new buildings are 
Chinese, including the PLA and the People's Armed Police. 
[8IXR); 7th September 1992. Appeal signed by "Rangzen 
Tsogchung [Committee for Independence], Tibet 7 
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There were increasing reports of demolition of houses in 
Lhasa, mostly attested by reports from Western tourists 
rather than in reports from Tibetans, for whom Chinese 
construction is a more serious threat than demolition. But 
one incident of destruction of homes did arouse Tibetan 
concern: the eviction of nomads and pilgrims from a site 
long used as a tent village in the capital: 

By order of the new mayor [Lobsang Dundrup], about two 
thousand Tibetans were deported from Lhasa to their 
birthplace. All of them were from Chamdo or nearby. Most 
of them were settlers in tents and tin shacks in the open 
area at Yoden Dalo. They used to live there without 
anybody being bothered. The new mayor found them to be 
dangerous to Lhasa residents' life and property'. Each 
person was given 100 yuan and loaded into trucks, 
without anyone listening to their problems. The new 
mayor never thought of where they were from, why they 
are here, or of [any other] problems. All these poor 
Tibetans were taken in trucks to their birth places and 
handed over to county leaders in person. Many turned out 
[later] to have be bom in Lhasa and to have no place to 
go. [...] All these Tibetans tried to raise these problems 
but their complaints landed on deaf ears. They were 
forcefully removed from Lhasa. This happened in 
September 119921. t6Btxvi; eth November 19921 

The Tibetan who reported the incident connected it directly 
to the influx of Chinese that year: 

The area is under construction in order to house Chinese 
newcomers. The Chinese want to turn Lhasa into a totally 
Chinese town, and thousands of Chinese are entering 
Tibet every month and trying to settle down in Tibet, in 
particular in Lhasa, issixv); 8th November 19921 

There were frequent reports, quoted earlier in this 

compilation, which expressed concern about the building of 
shops, and noted that it was being carried out according to 
political imperatives and without attention to sanitation, 
planning, demographic or environmental concerns. Another 
practical concern often expressed by the Tibetans, 
especially in conversation, is the quality of the Chinese 
construction, which according to all reports is usually sub¬ 
standard, unsuited to the Tibetan conditions, damp, cold and 
structurally unsound. This is partly a problem of construction 
standards and investment, and partly a problem of design: 
Chinese architects appears to be unaware of environmental 
differences in Tibet, such as the cold i««e tin Houaing Supplement. 
9th November 19901. One Tibetan report goes into some detail 
about this problem, although it avoids personal 
considerations and focusses on public buildings rather than 
on residential accommodation, from where most of the 
informal complaints are heard: 

In towns and county administration centres, the Chinese 
have been trying to overtake the indigenous Tibetan 
construction styles by promoting so-called modern 
buildings. Most of these buildings have needed frequent 
restoration. For instance, in Lhasa the Holiday Inn is 
supposed to be the best hotel in Tibet. It was built in 
1985. At present it is leaking from the doors, walls are 
cracking and it has required frequent inspection. 

The report goes on to make a general observation about the 
use of Chinese architecture - actually often a non-descript 
"modern" utilitarianism rather than an evolved vernacular 
style - as opposed to Tibetan architectural traditions: 

Indirectly the Chinese want to discourage the Tibetans 
from trying to maintain and develop our architectural skills. 
[...] In the case of [buildings put up by] Tibetan architects, 
you never heard of walls falling apart or of leaks. If this 
had been the case the Potala Palace would by now have 
fallen down. Since the 17th century the Potala and the 
fortresses [dzongs] never had a history of falling down. 
Tibetan architecture is itself unique in the world, and some 
of its concepts have been incorporated into the styles of 


other nations. It has three styles of building and, basically, 
none of them are of the Chinese type. Tibetans are very 
smart and intelligent. [...] The Chinese claim that Tibet has 
improved, but in reality they are trying desperately to 
uproot everything that is of Tibet origin. I8.2IXY); 112th 

November 19921 

The complaint here about the decimation of the Tibetan 
aesthetic in public building is related to the demographic 
question: what the Tibetan is describing is a shift in the 
urban landscape which is running in parallel with the shift in 
demography. In other words, it is significant, and of concern 
to the Tibetans, that the Chinese are not moving into Tibet 
and living in Tibetan style buildings, but are moving into 
Tibet and moving Chinese style buildings in with them. This 
is, in a very literal sense, a concrete expression of 
demographic imposition, where the immigrant community 
asserts its arrival, and its power, in highly visible and 
immovable terms. 

The involvement of the state in this predilection for Chinese 
rather than Tibetan construction is implicit in the reports. 
The account, quoted earlier, of Chinese contractors being 
preferred to local contractors through an allegedly 
discriminatory requirement imposed by the authorities, 
further implicates the Tibetan Government in this process of 
sinification. 

There are also well documented accounts by western 
tourists of large scale demolition of Tibetan-style houses in 
and around the Barkor area of Lhasa, which confirm 
suspicions of a Government policy to remove Tibetan 
buildings as such (although some are replaced by Chinese 
buildings with mock-Tibetan facades). 

5.3 Education 

Complainants in the Lhasa neighbourhood meetings in May 
told the Socialist Education teams that one of the results of 
the influx of Chinese was a shortage of school places isixaj; 
12th m«v 19921. This was put more forcefully by another report 
in the same month: 

We don't want Chinese people any more. It is already over 
populated here and this is leading to unemployment, 
shortage of accommodation, price rises in essential 
commodities and shortage of places in schools. At present 
there are about 40 schools in Lhasa and about 60% of the 
places in the classes are reserved for Chinese. |5(XC); May 
19921 

The reporter adds that the remaining 40% of Tibetan places 
are not sacrosanct, perhaps suggesting that this proportion 
could diminish as the number of Chinese in the city rises: 

Chinese can use the remaining places, too, since they are 
the landlords here, isixci; May 19921 

5.4 Social Marginalisation - Downward Mobility 

There is one item of evidence which suggests a fundamental 
shift in employment patterns amongst Tibetans, presumably 
as a result of lack of opportunity either in traditional 
occupations or in the new opportunities being created by the 
economic reforms in Tibet. The shift described in this case, 
in an article published by the Tibet Daily, the official organ 
of the Tibetan Communist Party, is distinctly downward. 
That is to say, it provides evidence that Tibetans are starting 
to work at jobs which are demeaning, unskilled and carrying 
little social worth. The article specifically celebrates this 
development as a new initiative. 

The article describes a visit by two of its journalists to a 
Sunday market, itself a result of China’s new private 
economy, in the Workers’ Cultural Palace in Lhasa. 

Two journalists, one Chinese and one Tibetan, went to 
this market on 8th November [1992]. [...] Some students 
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had come from the Economics Management Department 
of Tibet University; they were selling some soup. Some 
retired Hui people are also selling some clothes and socks 
there, and there are some Government officials selling old 
books. People were fighting over the books by Marx, and 
we also found there were some Tibetans cleaning shoes in 
the same market. 

The article goes on to describe the phenomenon of Tibetans 
becoming shoe-cleaners as "revolutionary", a term of high 
praise in Party writing, indicating both that it is new for 
Tibetans to do such work and that the article, which 
represents Party opinion, is designed to encourage Tibetans 
to take up what it calls "very low-class" work: 

We think that we have to say this is revolutionary because 
in the past Tibetan people never would do this kind of very 
low class work. I Sunday market in the Workers' Cultural Palace. Tibet 
Daily I Xizang Ribaoi in Chine*e, 9th October 1992, bottom left front page; TIN 
ref: N1(XY)/n92oc09bl. 

Western observers and exile Tibetans have expressed 
concern about the possible marginalisation of Tibetans if a 
large scale influx of Chinese migrants is allowed to take 
place, and this article appears to provide a base for such 
fears. In fact the Party is probably not trying deliberately to 
turn Tibetans into a permanent underclass: it would argue 
that Tibetan resistance to low-class work is based on 
traditional customs which prevents them from effectively 
exploiting their resources and thus improving material 
conditions. Being prepared to do any work, including shoe 
cleaning, should remove superstitious prohibitions and turn 
Tibetans eventually into a modern and competitive 
productive force, the Party might argue. However, such an 
argument does not take into account the possibility that by 
the time Tibetans they have assimilated this so-called 
"commodity consciousness", the influx of Chinese traders 
and workers into the area might have removed any 
opportunities for social advancement by Tibetans. 

5.5 Social Degeneration 

Concern amongst Tibetans appears to have grown in early 
1992 as it became clear that the new wave of immigrants, 
far from being technicians or professionals as announced by 
the authorities, were often uneducated and socially 
disruptive. The reports from Tibet began to speak of the 
social problems that came with the increase in migrants 
from Category C (Traders) and also, perhaps (though this is 
not specified in the reports), from Category D (Urban 
Labourers). 

Thousands of Chinese are settling in Lhasa every year. 
Most of them seem to be traders and tailors. Hundreds of 
them are jobless. [They are] another problem for society. 
They carry out theft, robbery, murder, whoring and what 
not, for their living. Sex is open and no-one bothers labout 

it]. I24IZXI; March 19921 

What was happening was that, as the pattern of migration 
shifted from Category B to Categories C and D (from cadre 
migrants to trader and labourer migrants), the social 
composition of Lhasa and other towns - and thus the social 
and cultural nature of those towns - was being altered 
radically. We can guess that there were two kinds of 
extremely fast and radical shifts taking place in the social 
composition of Lhasa during 1992, and probably in other 
Tibetan towns as well: one involved the Chinese proportion 
of the population increasing, and the other involved the 
trader/labourer class increasing, both at a vastly 
disproportionate rate compared to the growth of any other 
sector of the community. This rapid shift in social 
equilibrium would always have been likely to produce unrest, 
aggressively imposed changes, and to lead towards social 
and cultural fragmentation in one area or another. This 
would have been true, given the uneven growth of the 
population, even if factors of race and politics were not 
involved - if, say, half the traders of one French city had 


moved into a small French town. In Tibet this situation was 
exacerbated by the sudden liberalisation of economic 
controls in 1992, which represented a big advance in 
political support and opportunity for the trader class and at 
the same time pushed a number of cadres and professionals 
to join the trader community as well. 

The immediate results in Tibet were social degeneration and 
what could be seen as at least in some areas the initial signs 
of collapse of the previous common culture. As early as May 
1992 the concerns about social degeneration were being 
expressed in strong language, and the Tibetans were 
speaking directly about the impact of immigration on 
employment: 

Now Lhasa proper is just the area around the Barkor; 
Chinese have over taken Lhasa more or less. [...] Lhasa is 
turning into a land of wanderers and the residence of 
thieves and robberies. isixai; 2nd May 19921 

Tibetans were aware that this issue was at least one that 
could be raised with the authorities, without appearing too 
critical of central policy objectives, and the issue was said to 
have been raised at a meeting of the TAR Government in 
April by Vice-Governor Lhakpa Phuntsog, who referred to 
"social problems, such as theft and robbery and over¬ 
population in the town... problems that could be a result of 
the excessively high influx of Chinese into Tibet". i3txoi; 14 - 

16th May 19921 

By August some reports were expressing considerable 
anxiety, and referring to the spread of prostitution, as well 
as to the extravagance of schoolchildren, and the massive 
increase in bars and karaoke bars in Lhasa during the 
summer of 1992: 

Hundreds of Chinese are coming to Lhasa. Thefts, robbery 
and unemployment are becoming a big threat to the 
existence of Tibetans. Now schoolchildren are trying to 
make money, to pay for discos. Karaoke [bars], cigarettes, 
tea, chang {beer] and so on. This is due to the open 
policy. {...] The Chinese are not in the least bothered 
about the welfare of Tibetans as long as they make money 
from it. Hundreds of Chinese women are selling their 
bodies on a large scale in Lhasa. Almost every restaurant 
has a woman to appease the officials and to make money. 
This has resulted in many red light areas, isixri; 3i«t August 
19921 

A later report repeated these observations, since confirmed 
by tourist reports, and added that they were occurring in 
Chamdo and Shigatse as well as in the capital. As the 
months passed it seemed to have become evident to the 
Tibetan that there were again signs of official complicity in 
the process of social degeneration, in that even a year later 
the Government had shown no indication of acting to 
restrain or temper the problems. This report, sent in 
February 1993, describes the phenomena as now "a part of 
society". In other words, in the view of this Tibetan, the 
problems of social degeneration had already become 
institutionalised: 

Alcohol, cigarettes, gambling and time-wasting has been 
made part of society. The Chinese never try to stop or 
regulate them. Discos and bars are OK and restaurants 
and brothels can be found in all sections of Lhasa, 
Chamdo and Shigatse. The owners are Chinese. [...] The 
main motive of the Chinese government is to keep Tibetan 
youths busy with these social evils, as the government call 
them, and then later to accuse the Tibetans of being lazy, 
unqualified and useless. ISCYE); 26th February 19931 

Alcoholism had been an issue in Tibet, frequently mentioned 
in Tibetan reports over the last few years, long before the 
1992 migrants arrived. In 1985 alcohol consumption in the 
TAR was already 15 times the average consumption in 
China, according to the Chinese Statistical Year-book of 
1990; this might in theory be attributed to traditional 
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Tibetan use of beverages. But in the five years to 1 990 it 
doubled to over 80 kg per person, a trend which must 
reflect considerable change in social behaviour or pressures. 
Tibetans before 1992 had always tended to relate acute 
alcoholism to unemployment; the developments in 1992 - 
prostitution, gambling, pornography, and so on - seem to 
have been seen as products of a predatory consumerism led 
by opportunist traders that represented a cultural change of 
a more radical kind. There was also a sense that there was 
no future to look forward to, and no reason to retain older 
cultural concepts, according to one Tibetan who had asked 
some youths why they involved in drinking and gambling: 

These poor Tibetan youths feet that they will never have a 
better opportunity, because of the uncertainty of Chinese 
Government policy. From an ordinary person's point of 
view this appears to be Correct. I5(YE); 26th February 19931 

5.6 Democratic Rights 

Only one report received by TIN noted the political or 
constitutional crisis which the population influx was likely to 
lead to: the increase in the number of Chinese would 
completely alter the effect of any democratic exercise. The 
Dalai Lama's long-standing call for a plebiscite on Tibetan 
independence, and any other electoral measure, would no 
longer provide any indicator of Tibetan political wishes: 

No voting is possible under Chinese domination. If [voting 
is] required, the Chinese should be removed from Tibet, 
totally. At present every thing functions under the threat 
of detention, expulsion and imprisonment. We need a fair 
chance to decide our destiny. I24(zxi; March 19921 

5.7 Numbers 

This compilation does not attempt to estimate the actual 
numbers involved in the current population movements into 
Tibet. But it may be useful to record the remarks made by 
Tibetans, if only to give a sense of the scale of the change 
in population as they perceive it. 

Many Tibetan estimates of the proportion of Chinese in the 
Lhasa population varied from around 70% to 85%. One 
source guessed that the proportion could increase to over 
90%: 

If the situation remains like this for another year, the ratio 
of Tibetans to Chinese will be 1:15. At present it is 1:5 (a 
rough estimate). |3(XD); 14-I6th m» v 19921 

Others thought that the proportion of Chinese would reach 
80% in about 2 years, after the impact of current 
immigration: 

By 1995 Tibet is going to look like Inner Mongolia, where 
about 80% of the population are Chinese. |7|XC); 22nd May 
1992/ 

At other times, Tibetans described the current ration of 
Chinese to Tibetans as 70:30 |17(XF); 17th June 19921. one 
described this in terms of restaurants, the standard indicator 
of the arrival of migrant Chinese traders: 

There are now three Tibetans for every Chinese 
restaurant in Lhasa, and seven Chinese. This is just a 
rough estimation but gives an approximate idea of the 
population. 111.2(XIC)/ 66EIXV); 25th June 19921 

There is some confusion even amongst Tibetans in Lhasa 
over the official figures given out by the Chinese 
Government. This is partly because the Chinese government 
likes to release figures for Lhasa by which it means what we 
would call Lhasa prefecture, which is largely rural, rather 
than what we and all the Tibetans in it would call Lhasa 
City, which is the urban area. 


Unfortunately the Chinese use the character "shi", which 
means "city" or "town", for the area which is in effect a 
prefecture and many times larger than the city it includes. 
For the area which the Tibetans would recognise as a city or 
conurbation they use the term "chengguanchu", meaning 
municipal, or literally "within the walls". Official figures are 
therefore confusing, even to Tibetans who live in the capital. 

in 1990 the official population for Lhasa - that is, what we 
would call the city of Lhasa - was 139,816. The official 
figure for the number of Chinese living in what we might call 
Lhasa Prefecture - the much larger rural area within the 
city's administration - was 44,939. This was 11.95% of the 
total population of what the Chinese call Lhasa City, which 
we would most likely call Lhasa Prefecture: not a high 

proportion. (Lass Wanbao [Lhasa Evening Paper) in Chmooa. 24th November 
1990; TIN ref: n90no24w. Communique Details Census Results of the Population 
Survey of City of Lhasa in 1990 by the Lhasa Municipal Bureau of StaDsOcsl 

However, no figures were given by the Chinese Government 
for the number of Chinese who lived in what we would call 
Lhasa. But, if we assume that all of those 44,939 Chinese 
lived within the city, which seems likely, then we could 
guess that the proportion of Chinese in what we would call 
Lhasa was 32% in 1990. 

That figure includes only "the people who are normal 
residents in the Tibetan Autonomous Region". It does not 
include anyone living in Lhasa for less than a year, and it 
may not include a large number of people who have not 
registered, or those who are members of the armed forces. 
Thus it probably represents only the number of migrants 
from Category B (Cadres/ Professionals) and a smaller 
number of registered migrants from Category C (Traders). 

The reports from Tibetans in Lhasa put the number of 
Chinese much higher: 

In Lhasa about 80% of the population are Chinese, 
including the PLA, the PAP and other security forces. The 
official census figure for Lhasa is 135,000 of whom about 
2% are Chinese, but judging by construction work it looks 
more like 350,000. H4ixci; 26th May 19921 

The figure of 2% is probably an error for the figure for the 
Chinese population not of Lhasa but of the TAR, which is 
officially put at between 2 and 3.7% (the figures vary 
between 60,000 and 80,000). 

Another report, this time from a public poster illegally 
distributed by an underground group, contests the official 
figures directly: 

... the figure of 2.196 million for the population of the TAR 
is misleading and [so is] the percentage: 95.46% Tibetans 
to 3.7% Chinese. For instance in Lhasa city the official 
census gives 135,000 inhabitants and says that about 
95% are Tibetans. This is misleading. About 80% of the 
occupants of the new buildings are Chinese, including the 
PLA and the People's Armed Police. In 1989 during martial 
law in Tibet, the Chinese said that there were five Chinese 
to one Tibetan. [...] In Lhasa city, Tibetans are in a 

minority. I8IXR); 7th S«ptamb«r 1992. Appeal sorted by ‘Rangxan 
Tsogchung I Committee for Independence I, Tibet*! 

One Tibetan report puts the proportion at 50% but says that 
family members are to be added to that figure: 

Now in Tibet 70,000 Chinese live in Lhasa, and about the 
same number of Tibetans. Plus their whole families. So 
that makes around 200,000 total, occupying all shops, 
agriculture, all kinds of jobs. ut-mar33.2i 

Few reports attempt to give an exact number for the 
Chinese migrants who arrived in 1992, although the report 
about the WFP Project had said that it aimed "to settle 
130,000 Chinese in Tibet, ikyai; 21/22 Novambor 19921 . Most 
reports use widely generalised figures: 
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It is confirmed that hundreds of thousands of Chinese are 
trying to enter Tibet under the umbrella of the open policy. 
I9IXK); 10th July 19921 

Behind this uncertainty of numbers is a question of scale 
that has perhaps not been sufficiently addressed, and may 
explain better than the numbers used the extent of Tibetan 
concern with the current wave of migration. 

Central Tibet has essentially a subsistence economy, 
without space for economic or physical expansion. Its 
population has already doubled, not counting the 
unregistered Chinese and the military, since the invasion of 
1950. Tibetans towns are still relatively small - Lhasa had 
an official population of only 139,000 people before 1992 - 
and a small change in absolute numbers can have a major 
effect in relative terms. The concept of immigration is thus 
not always useful here, because to westerners, and people 
from other large countries like India and China, the concept 
of immigrant is often equated with the concept of minority; 
the solution of the immigration problem is often seen in 
terms of absorption within the host community. 

However, in a small town without room for expansion, the 
scale of the immigration is the central issue. 100 Chinese 
arriving in Lhasa every day is equivalent to 10,000 people 
arriving each day to live in London; a third of the population 
were already Chinese before 1992 according to official 
figures. In Lhasa the immigrants may already outnumber the 
host community by a substantial margin. Absorption is not 
an option. Viewed in this context, the concern of Tibetans, 
especially in terms of Lhasa and the other towns, cannot be 
lightly dismissed. 

6. Conclusion 

Many of the Tibetans who contributed the reports included 
in this compilation would probably subscribe to the 
conclusion expressed by one of their number on the subject 
of Chinese migration: 

Therefore the Tibetan people should increase their 
determination to fight and expel the Chinese from Tibet 
and liberate Imthar Ibjgro] Tibet and strengthen the 
determination to get Tibetan independence as soon as 
possible. I2IXR); 27th August 19921 

That is one Tibetan perception of the problem and of the 
appropriate solution. Others would not necessarily argue for 
independence as such, but for an increased level of actual 
autonomy. Almost all reports, where they express an 
opinion, would come under the simpler formulation of 
"Chinese leave Tibet" or similar imprecation. Apart from 
these broad statements, these reports do not offer any 
practical details of any proposal for resolving the problems 
they describe. 

Although they do not offer detailed proposals, these 
unofficial reports give a clear impression of a consensus 
amongst Tibetans about what is happening in terms of 
immigration into Central Tibet. This consensus consistently 
stated that: 

i) there has been a marked increase in the numbers of 
Chinese in the region since the beginning of 1992. 

ii) there has been a structural change in the types and 
categories of migrants moving into Central Tibet, with: 

a) a marked increase in traders and entrepreneurs 

b) preparations for the arrival, for the first time, of 

Chinese agricultural settlers. 


The reports in this compilation give a considerable amount 
of evidence substantiating these statements, making it clear 
that further research should be done to check the accounts 
provided by Tibetans and denied by the Chinese 
Government. 

In addition more research needs to be done on the numbers 
of migrants involved in mining, logging and other labour- 
intensive industries in rural parts of the TAR, particularly in 
Kongpo (Linzhi) and Nagchu Prefectures. 

The evidence presented in these reports also tends to 
implicate the authorities in encouraging the process of 
migration into Central Tibet. Although the large amounts 
spent on the development of infrastructure in Tibet, and the 
opening up of Tibet to investment, can be justified on 
developmental grounds, a number of other factors suggest 
that the Government encouraged the increase in migration, 
and may have used it as an instrument of policy. These 
factors include the fact that the TAR authorities abandoned 
intra-provincial border posts in December 1 992, possibly as 
a signal to encourage migration into the region. In addition 
there is evidence that: 

i) it ordered the rapid construction of shops 

ii) the issuing of trading permits is said to have been 
relaxed 

iii) there seems to be an official policy to encourage 
Tibetans to take up "low-class work" 

iv) officials are using persuasion in some rural areas, and 
may be using force in others, to get Tibetan farmers to 
lease or give up their land to Chinese settlers. The 
reports do not say that actual settlement has so far 
taken place 

v) powers available under the Laws for Regional 
Autonomy and other regulations have not been used in 
order to regulate the flow of migrants into Tibet. 

The Tibetans also present evidence that there has been 
involvement by the WFP Project, either by direct policy or by 
failure to consider the implications of its plans, in the 
process of encouraging Chinese migrants to come to Tibet. 
The WFP also appears to have been involved directly or 
more probably indirectly with the attempts to get Tibetan 
farmers to give up their land to Chinese settlers. 

The reports also present evidence concerning the social 
impact on Tibetans of the arrival of the migrants in Central 
Tibet, including unmonitored construction, which has 
ignored environmental and planning considerations, the 
demolition without consultation of buildings of aesthetic, 
cultural or historic significance, an apparent rise in 
unemployment amongst Tibetans in Lhasa, and an increase 
in prostitution, gambling, and alcohol consumption. 

These developments suggest that the quality of life for 
Tibetans has been damaged by the influx of Chinese 
migrants during the past year, and that Tibetans believe that 
they will face difficulties in the near future in employment, 
education, and in the continuing development of a distinctive 
language and culture. Further damage to the structure, 
character and the distinctive development of Tibetan life and 
economy is likely if the migration continues. The reports 
suggest a high level of anxiety or even of discontent 
amongst Tibetans who are affected by the demographic 
changes, a development which suggests a risk that 
communal relations in the area will deteriorate unless the 
situation improves. 


- end TIN Background Briefing Paper: Immigration into Central Tibet, 1992-3 - 
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